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THE FORGE 


By Oliver St. John Gogarty 


THE forge is dark 

The better to show 

The birth of the spark 
And the Iron’s glow. 

The forge is dark 

That the smith may know 
When to strike the blow 
On the luminous arc 

As he shapes the shoe. 


THE bellows blows on the dampened slack, 

The coal now glows in the heart of the black. 
The smith no longer his arm need raise 

To the chain of the bellows that makes the blaze. 
I see him search where the blue flames are 

In the heart of the fire to find the bar, 

With winking grooves from elbow to wrist 

As he tightens the tongs in his bawdy fist, 

As he hands the bar to his fidgety son 

Who holds it well on the anvil down 

Till he raises the hammer that stands on its head 
And brings it down with a sound like lead, 

For fire has muffled the iron’s clamour, 

While his son beats time with a smaller hammer, 
And the anvil rings like a pair of bel’ 

In time to the beat that the spark expels, 

And I am delighted such sounds are made, 

For these are the technical sounds of a trade 
Whose glad notes rang in the heavens above 
When a blacksmith slept with the Queen of Love. 


u 
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The horse is looking without reproof 

For the leathery lap that has hugged his hoof : 
The patient horse that has cast a shoe; 

The horse is looking ; and I look too 

Through the open door to the cindered pool 
That a streamlet leaves for the wheels to cool. 
I meditate in the forge light dim 

On the Will of God in the moving limb, 

And I realise that the lift and fall 

Of the sledge depends on the Mover of All. 


O lend me your sledge for a minute or two 

O smith, I have something profound to do! 

I swing it up in the half-lit dark, 

And down it comes in a straightening arc 

On the anvil now where there’s nothing to glow. 
What matter? No matter! A blow is a blow! 
I swing it up in my bulging fists 

To prove that the outside world exists ; 

That the world exists and is more than nought— 
As the pale folk hold—but a form of thought. 
You think me mad? But it does me good, 

A blow is a measure of hardihood. 

I lift the sledge, and [ strike again 

Bang ! for the world inside the brain ; 

And if there’s another of which you have heard 
Give me the sledge and Ill strike for a third. 


I have frightened the horse, though I meant it not: 
(Which proves that he is not a form of my thought). 
I shall frighten myself if I ramble on 

With philosophy where there is room for none. 

I was going to say that the blacksmith’s blow— 

If I were the Master of Those who Know— 

Would give me a thesis to demonstrate 

That Man may fashion but not create. 
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He melts the mountains. He tums their lode 
Against themselves like a Titan god. 

He challenges Time by recording thought, 
Time stands; but yet he makes nothing from naught, 
He bends Form back to the shapes it wore 
Before the dawn of the days of yore ; 

He bends form back to the primal state ; 

He changes all, but he can’t create ; 

And tamper he cannot with ways of Fate. 
Between ourselves it is just as well, 

If Man ruled Fate he would make Life hell. 


What have I done ? 
What shall I do ? 


No wonder Pegasus cast a shoe 
When I succumbed to the English curse 
Of mixing philosophy up with verse. 
I can imagine a poet teaching ; 
But who can imagine a poet preaching ? 
Soon I shall hear the blacksmith’s scoff : 
“The ground is sticky, they can’t take off!” 
When I press with my thighs and begin to urge 
The heavenly horse from the earthly forge. 


I know right well that a song should be 

Airy and light as the leaf of a tree, 

Light as a leaf that lies on the wind, 

Or a bird that sings as he sits on the linde, 

And shakes the spray when he dives for flight 
With bright drops sprinkling the morning light ; 
For song that is lovely is light and aloof, 

As the sparks that fly up from the well-shod hoof. 


Two Poems by Austin Clarke 


THE LUCKY COIN 


CoLLEct the silver on a Sunday, 
Weigh the pennies of the poor, 

His soul can make a man afraid 
And yet thought will endure. 

But who can find by any chance 
A coin of noble shape 

That never came from Salamanca 
Or danced on chapel plate ? 


Though time is slipping through all fingers 
And body cannot stay, 

That lucky coin, I heard men tell it, 

Had glittered once in Galway 

And crowds were elbowing the spirit 
While every counter shone, 

Forgetting grief until the ages 

Had changed it for a song. 


Tuming in cartwheels on the fairground, 
The sun was hastier 

That strolling girls might have for dowry, 
Two hands about the waist ; 

The men still voted for O’Connell 

After the booths were closed 

And only a few in Limerick 

Remembered their own souls. 
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On Nephin many a knot was tied, 

The sweet in tongue made free there, 

Lovers forgot on the mountain-side 

The stern law of the clergy 

That kiss, pinch, squeeze, hug, smack denied, 
Forgot the evil, harm 

And scandal that come closer, lying 

In one another’s arms. 


Not one of us will ever find 

That coin of noble shape 

For it was lost before our rising 

Or stolen—as some say. 

But when our dread of the unseen 

Has rifled hole and comer, 

How shall we praise the men that freed us 
From everything but thought ? 


THE STRAYING STUDENT 


(After the Irish) 


On a holy day when sails were blowing southward, 
A bishop sang the Mass at Inishmore, 

Men took one side, their wives were on the other, 
But I heard the woman coming from the shore : 
And wild in despair my parents cried aloud 

For they saw the vision draw me to the doorway. 


Long had she lived in Rome when Popes were bad, 
The wealth of every age she makes her own, 

Yet smiled on me in eager admiration, 

And for a summer taught me all I know, 
Banishing shame with her great laugh that rang 
As if a pillar caught it back alone. 
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I learned the prouder counsel of her throat, 

My mind was growing bold as light in Greece : 
And when in sleep her stirring limbs were shown, 
I blessed the noonday rock that knew no tree 
And for an hour the mountain was her throne, 
Although her eyes were bright with mockery. 


They say I was sent back from Salamanca 
And failed in logic, but I wrote her praise 
Nine times upon a college wall in France. 
She laid her hand at darkfall on my page 
That I might read the heavens in a glance 
And I knew every star the Moors have named. 


Awake or in my sleep, I have no peace now, 

Before the ball is struck, my breath has gone, 

And yet I tremble lest she may deceive me 

And leave me in this land where every woman’s son 
Must carry his own coffin and believe, 

In dread, all that the clergy teach the young, 


CONSUBSTANTIALITY 


By Padraic Fallon 
If heredity 
Indeed determine history, 
Helen, through her known bird’s blood and Troy’s sticks 
Burning, could well account herself the phcenix. 


But how shall I guess 

At my father at all or his business 

If I know only my mother and the long griefs 
Of her four beautiful green leafs ? 


What shall I know of him, my milk-teeth won 
At your quiet paps, unless I follow on 

As the caterpillar clambers through his own rings 
Suddenly to come on wings ? 


If father’s thumb need 

Luck or not, his image, a large dream, haunts his seed; 
This kinship, then, is the blood’s philosophy 

And, followed home, enlarges me. 


I admit your motherhood— 

My mouth is sweet with it—but is the male blood 
And mind to be denied which also I inherited, 
And your great lover discredited ? 


Then bid me, Lady, 

Stretch my boy’s to a man’s body, 
And, finding its new huge trick, 
Engage you in a larger rhetoric: 
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For there’s no glory in a house 

When the master’s absent if the son’s a mouse 
Among the spinning-wheels: think of my shame 
If one day he came home 


Out of the sea’s tumult roping 

The heaven’s great song ashore, and I moping 
Among the spitting suitors at the fire, 

Field and cupboard nearly bare. 


Could I offer in excuse 

My love, which makes me envious 

Of Time, the slow great stream, because it floats 
Your murmuring wide leafs and drifts with your roots 


When this love but disperses me 

Like vague air over your vegetable scenery 

To tell like little steeples the sweet innumerable names 
Of your small cities in my hazy palms ? 


No. Let the great bright bow 

Hang on your cloudy wall, and bid me go 

Seek him through blood and sweat, and fashion from the way 
An heroic body for the judgement day. 


Lest, when the bow is bent, 

He not recognise me in that summary moment 

And I go down, too, with the rest before the whistling string, 
A nothing to drift in nothing. 


I must be about his business, 

For he comes so near my earth our various substances 
Seem one, as trembling from the dim cocoon 

The butterfly is dazzled leaf and sun, 


DR. JOHNSON—IDLER, RAMBLER, 
AND STRAGGLER 


By Llewelyn Powys 


LNG a boy at Sherborne school I clearly remember being 
detected by the present Dean of Westminster reading 
Boswell’s life of Dr. Johnson when I should have been 
employed in writing Latin verses. Dr. Costley-White, with most 
uncommon understanding of the meaning of a liberal education, 
remained silent at first and then civilly moved from my desk with 
the words—“ It is very well, and you had best continue with what 
you are doing.”’ 

Since the occasion of this unexpected example of pedagogic 
courtesy I have never lost interest in anything having to do with 
that ‘“‘ tremendous companion,” the great eighteenth century 
lexicographer. Along with far wiser men I have often puzzled 
my head to find an explanation for the enduring strength of 
Dr. Johnson’s appeal. That he was a man of gross prejudices 
is apparent enough and it might be anticipated that such large 
defects would presently discourage his more civil readers in spite 
of the wit to be found in his gruff sallies. 

Without doubt much of the absorbed interest we feel 
depends upon Boswell’s presentation of his hero. That Scotch 
fop was in many ways a more sensitive, civilized, and cosmo- 
politan person than the master he served. Apart from the 
personal vanity which petty critics delight to expose, Boswell’s 
mind possessed remarkable attributes. Amongst these was the 
singular gift he showed for intellectual detachment, for observing, 
that is, the warm scene with a cool amused objective interest. His 
attitude resembles the attitude that Tom Coryate might have 
adopted had Prince Henry encouraged him to eam a livelihood 
by parading a silver-collared Rocky Mountain grizzley between 
the booth-lanes of Bartholomew’s Fair. Boswell always turns a 
confederate and somewhat ironic eye upon his audience, jealous 
of the appreciative applause shown by them, but at the same time 
blandly solicitous as to the temper of his “ monster ’’ who not 
only holds him in a state of perpetual astonishment, but who has 
also completely won his affections. With feather in cap this 
saucy literary showman passes down the great highway of English 
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Literature the proud and privileged personal keeper of “ All the 
Fun of the Fair.” 

The secret of Johnson’s power may be best explained, perhaps, 
in three ways—firstly, he was a born “ character.” Secondly, 
he possessed a mind utterly free of cant. Thirdly, he was the 
owner of a prodigious fund of common sense insular but at the 
same time profound. The first and third of these outstanding 
qualities are in an especial way English and for this reason meet 
with national approval. The second quality, though foreign to 
the habit of minds adroitly expert in subterfuge, we are quick 
to recognise, and when we hear Dr. Johnson carelessly blurting 
out awkward truths sublimely indifferent to the proprieties we 
are only too willing to respond to such enviable feats of intellec- 
tual honesty. 

Doctor Johnson possessed one of those strong native characters 
capable of resisting all external influences. Whatever he said, 
whatever he did, his words and his actions were exact expressions 
of Sam Johnson Englishman of Lichfield and London. It was 
impossible for him to deviate a hair’s breadth from the man of 
genius that God had created. Adverse circumstances merely 
strengthened his idiosyncratic humours, and under the blandish- 
ments of fortune they prospered and burgeoned the more. His 
personality, so original, independent of judgement, rough in 
manner and soft of heart, exaggerated ten times over the singular- 
ities peculiar to his countryman. Though the tenacious con- 
servatism of his nature was as inmovable as the great London 
stone that the antiquary Stow remembered seeing at the centre 
of the city yet he never allowed himself to be intimidated or 
dominated by conventions. He respected wealth, rank, and 
position—‘‘ Yes sir, influence must ever be in proportion to 
property; and it is right it should’”’; but he never abrogated 
his freedom from the restraints of fashion, the most valuable 
prerogative that a man of letters possesses. As he himself said, 
he remained all his life “a straggler ’: ‘“‘A man who is in business, 
or a man who has a family, must have stated meals. I am a 
straggler, I may leave this town and go to Grand Cairo without 
being missed here or observed there.” 

How endless are the generous scenes that come to the mind 
confirming this view of him; his easy agreement to join Topham 
Beauclerk and Langton in the early hours of the morning when 
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he opened his door to them with a poker in his hand, and “ with 
his little black wig on the top of his head ” exclaimed ‘‘ What, is 
it you, you dogs! I'll have a frisk with you ”’; his lying stretched 
out on his back on an altar tomb in a churchyard at Windsor, 
while the service was in progress ; his spending the whole morning 
in Dr. Taylor’s garden trying to free, with a long pole, the water-fall 
of litter, sticks, weeds, and of a dead cat; the glimpse we get of 
him at the sale of his friend’s brewery “ bustling about, with an 
inkhom and pen in his button-hole, like an exciseman, answering 
when he was asked what he really considered the value of the 
property to be disposed of, “‘ We are. not here to sell a parcel of 
boilers and vats, but the potentiality of growing rich beyond 
the dreams of avarice”’; and again when spring-cleaning his 
rooms on a fine April morning—“‘ putting his books in order, and 
as they were generally very old ones, clouds of dust were flying 
around him. He had on a pair of large gloves, such as hedgers 
use. 

Yet concurrent with this eager participation in the passing 
drama of life which made him ready like a true philosopher to 
engage in conversation with anybody, anywhere, or at any time, 
there ran a sharpened knowledge of human naure. It was this 
crafty insight that prompted him always to go and buy food for 
his cat himself, lest his servants “ having the trouble would take 
a dislike to it.’”’ Was it perhaps this same familiarity with the 
vanity of human beings that explains his obsequious deportment 
before persons of eminence, the bow he gave on being presented 
to the Archbishop of York—‘“ such a studied elaboration of 
homage, and an extension of limb, such a flexion of body, as have 
seldom or ever been equalled ”’! 

Yet what a gentle, one might almost say, “noble” heart 
belonged to this scrofulous giant who would surreptitiously fill 
the pockets of his black coat with orange peel at the club and eat 
ravenously at the table, gorging himself beyond repletion if he 
happened upon a meat pie made with rancid butter or a hare that 
had been kept in the larder too long. 

‘“When at table he was totally absorbed in the business of 
the moment : his look seemed rivetted to his plate, nor would he, 
unless when in very high company, say one word, or even pay 
the least attention to what was said by others, till he had satisfied 
his appetite, which was so fierce, and indulged with such intensive- 
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ness, that while in the act of eating the veins of his forehead 
swelled, and generally a strong perspiration was visible.” __ 

It was easy for Garrick to raise a laugh amongst his em- 
broidered-waist-coated friends by his scandalous mimicry of his 
old schoolmaster making love to his elderly wife, as he had glimpsed 
the spectacle when a boy through a key-hole, but how truly 
touching was Johnson’s passionate fidelity to this “‘ Tetty’”’ of 
his—for all her age and paint and vulgarity, if her name were 
ever mentioned he would be heard to mutter “ Pretty creature, 
pretty creature ! ”’ 

Also what a testimony to the magnanimity of his mind were 
his domestic.arrangements with the crew of old derelicts that he 
took upon himself to shelter, till his dwelling with Mrs. Williams, 
Mrs. Desmoulins, Levett, and Polly, became a kind of caravan 
for querulous, penniless people who repaid his hospitality by 
complaining day and night of the food prepared for them by 
Johnson’s negro servant. How generously too the old Tory of 
Tories revolted against all forms of oppression, his sympathies 
even extending to the slaves in the plantations of the West Indies— 
“ How is it,”’ he once asked, “ that we hear the loudest yelps for 
liberty amongst the drivers of negroes?’ It is recorded that 
at Oxford in the company of “ very grave men” he suddenly 
drank a toast to “ the next insurrection of the negroes in the West 
Indies.”’ 

Refreshing also are the unguarded utterances that it was his 
custom to deliver in season and out of season! We timid and 
propitiatory modern men and women breathe the more freely for 
them. The particular distinction of the old scholar often depends 
not so much on what he actually says as on the high intrepidity of 
temper that caused him to speak out whatever happened to come 
into his mind. 

Dr. Burney asked him once about the condition of the drunken 
poet, Christopher Smart, who had been confined in an asylum. 
Johnson replied, “I did not think he ought to be shut up. His 
infirmities were not noxious to society. He insisted on people 
praying with him ; and I'd as lief pray with Kit Smart as anyone 
else. Another charge was, that he did not love clean linen, and 
I have no passion for it.’’ After travelling by the stage-coach to 
Colchester and arriving there at supper-time very hungry he 
remarked as he sat down to table well pleased to find himself in 
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the ancient city—‘‘ Some people have a foolish way of not minding, 
or pretending not to mind, what they eat. For my own part. I 
mind my belly very studiously and very carefully ; for I look upon 
it, that he who does not mind his belly will hardly mind anything 
else.’ Boswell once asked him when they were quietly together 
one evening whether he realized what he was undertaking when 
he agreed to compose the English Dictionary. With character- 
istic candour came back the answer, ‘“ Yes, Sir, I knew very well 
what I was undertaking—and very well how to do it—and have 
done it very well.” When Boswell complained in the manner 
of a critical intellectual of having dined at a splendid table “ with- 
out hearing one sentence worthy of being remembered,’’ Johnson 
said, “ Sir, there seldom is any such conversation.’”’ ‘‘Why then 
meet at table,’ Boswell protested—‘‘ Why to eat and drink 
together and to promote kindness; and Sir, this is better done 
where there is no solid conversation .... It was for this reason, 
Sir Robert Walpole said, he always talked bawdry at his table, 
because in that all could join.”’ 

If we allow ourselves to forget his barbarous prejudices 
against the Americans—“ Sir, they are a race of convicts, and 
ought to be thankful for anything we allow them short of hanging ”’; 
and his provincial prejudice against the Scotch—“ But Sir, let 
me tell you the noblest prospect which a Scotchman ever sees is 
the highroad that leads him to England ;” and his raw prejudice 
against women—with those that are light of love—Boswell: “‘ But 
Sir, this lady does not want that the contract should be dissolved ; 
she only argues that she may indulge herself in gallantries with 
equal freedom as her husband does.”’ Johnson: “ This Lady ot 
yours, Sir, I think is very fit for a brothel ;”—and against those 
that are leamed—“ Sir, a woman’s preaching is like a dog walking 
on his hind legs. It is not done well; but you are surprised to 
find it done at all ’—if, I say, we exclude these gross emotional 
fixations congenital with him, what a store of good sense was 
contained in the head of this memorable man-of-letters who had 
not hesitated to assault the shifty Osborne so that the rapacious 
bookseller went about proclaiming that he had been knocked 
down “‘ by the huge fellow.” 

In the realm of philosophy how vigorously he brings all back 
to practical conclusions. Surely he was, as Doctor Taylor once 
remarked, a man of ‘‘strong understanding.” Profound and 
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incontestable was his refutation of the frivolous metaphysical 
claims of the idealists: ‘‘ After we came out of the church, we 
stood talking for some time together of Bishop Berkeley’s ingen- 
ious sophistry to prove the non existence of matter .... l observed 
that, though we are satisfied his doctrine is not true, it 1s impossible 
to refute it. I shall never forget the alacrity with which Johnson 
answered, striking his foot with mighty force against a large stone, 
till he rebounded from it: “I refute it thus.’”” Observe too how 
with one stroke he cuts the Gordian knot of the free-will contro- 
versy : ‘‘ But, Sir, as to the doctrine of necessity, no man believes 
it. Ifa man should give me arguments that I do not see, though 
I could not answer them, should I believe that I do not see ?”’ 
and again “‘ All theory is against the freedom of the will : and all 
experience for it.”” Samuel Johnson was never fearful of catching 
truth with a firm hold “ behind the ears ’’ as a man picks up an 
unreliable pink-eyed ferret. ‘‘ No, Sir, to act from pure benevol- 
ence is not possible for finite beings. Human benevolence is 
mingled with vanity, interest, or some other motive.” 

If the political opinions of this notable old Jacobite are dug 
deep enough into, behold at the bottom they are found to be 
liberal. For the life of him he would not “ bandy ” words with 
his sovereign, holding that a King could do no wrong. “ But 
then, Sir, there is this consideration, that if the abuse be enormous 
nature will rise up, and claiming her original nghts, overturn a 
corrupt political system.” 

In the fat easy times of the Whig and Tory parties how 
eminently true was his remark—“ Sir, I would not give half a 
guinea to live under one form of Government rather than another.” 

_ When Boswell asked him ‘‘ Have not you been vexed by all 
the turbulence of this reign ?”’ he answered, “ Sir, I have never 
slept an hour less, nor eaten an ounce less meat. I would have 
knocked the factious dogs on the head, to be sure, but, I was not 
vexed.’’ “ Patriotism,’ he pronounced while sitting at table 
with Gibbon, “is the last refuge of a scoundrel.’’ Another time 
he remarked—“ Were one-half of mankind brave, and one half 
cowards, the brave would be always beating the cowards. Were 
all brave, they would lead a very uneasy life; all would be con- 
tinually fighting ; but being all cowards, we go on very well.” 

Johnson was once questioned as to whether a man was not 
sometimes happy in the moment that was present. He answered 
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““ Never, but when he is drunk.” It is difficult for us to believe he 
meant what he said for his own appetite for life was as tremendous 
as his appetite for food. With his oak stick in hand he advanced 
along life’s highway endowed with a most enviable gusto. For all 
his crustiness he was as possessed of the inextinguishable good- 
humour and lust for the passing hour as any Dolphin-Chamber- 
Falstaff. He was daunted by death not because he feared hell 
but because he dreaded leaving the familiar securities of his genial 
existence. “‘I should never think it time to make away with 
myself,’ he said. ‘‘ Then, Sir,” said Boswell with more than 
usual gravity, ‘“We must be contented to acknowledge that 
death is a terrible thing.” “Yes, Sir, I have made no approach to 
a state which can look at it as not terrible,’ answered Johnson. 
His dark, superstitious, morbid apprehensions, his moody fits 
of melancholy, sprang directly from the prospect of one day 
having to die, a prospect the awfulness of which was only mitigated 
by his religious faith which was as innocent as that of a Chrisom 
child. He loved the earth with its good victuals and good 


company. 
His very idleness is a proof that he loved simple human 
enjoyments better than itching ambitions. “If,” he once said, 


“Thad no duties, and no reference to futurity, I would spend my 
life in driving briskly in a postchaise with a pretty woman.” 

Essentially he was, as he himself rightly judged, “a good- 
humoured fellow.’”’ Two young women once visited him to consult 
with him about Methodism to which they were inclined. ‘“‘ Come,” 
said he, ‘‘ you pretty fools, dine with Maxwell and me at the Mitre, 
and we will talk over that subject; which they did, and after 
dinner he took one of them upon his knee, and fondled her for 
half an hour together.” ; 

This mighty Londoner, “‘ as well known as Pauls,’’ who carried 
his immense learning as lightly as a chapman carries his fardel, 
brought with him wherever he went the good spirits of the high- 
ways, of the streets, of the market places. 

To the end of his life he remained an enormous, foot-loose, 
rambling philosopher in his black coat making himself merry. 
It was as impossible to domesticate his mind as his person. Sir, 
there is nothing which has yet been contrived by man, by which 
so much happiness is produced as by a good tavern. 


INTERLUDE 


A Play in One Act 
By Paul Vincent Carroll 


CHARACTERS : 


Jupy TIpPin, a demure, middle-aged I1ttle woman, 
TIPPIN, her second husband. 

MALONEY, Clerk to Mr. Farrelly. 

Mr. FARRELLY, financier and rural business man. 


The action takes place in the private office of Mr. Farrelly in 
Dundalk, Co. Louth, Ireland. 


The Time is the present. 


SCENE : 


An Office that gives some evidence of once having been a beautiful room. Coarse 
heavy furniture, such as filing cabinet, safe, typewriter and table. A fireplace, le*t: 


A heavy desk, littered with papers, and chair, centre, back, and above tt a Shipping 
Advertisement with words, “ Travel in Comfort by the Cunard Line.” Various 
calendars on walls, including a prominent one with words, “ Bernard Farrelly, Family 
Grocer, Spirit Merchant, and Financier. Loans on security to Farmers.” 


Door, Right, to Public Office. Door, Left, marked in reverse, Private. 


As the curtain rises, Maloney, a cowed clerk in the twenties, 1s ushering in Judy 
Tippin and Tippin, her second husband. Judy is a middle-aged little woman, 
demure, deferential and gentle, but with a shrewd little head. Tippin is a big hulking 
man, sleepy-eyes, lazy, but inoffensive. Both are poorly dressed. 


MALONEY : Sure just sit down, Mrs. Tippin. In no time at all 
he’ll be in from his tea, and he might see you. (As Julia 
sits) Did you say that he knew you ? 

(Tippin ts wandering aimlessly around). 

Jupy : He used to know me, but that was when he bought scrap 

and old clothes. 


MAL. : (Dubiously) Aye... Well .. . I wouldn’t like to bet that 
he'll remember you. Specially when you want your 
account to stand over. 


INTERLUDE 17 


euDy. Money makes them all like that, Mr. Maloney. Much 
wantin’ more. Stop wanderin’ about, Tippin, like a stray 
ass. (Tippin regards her with hurt innocence). And take 
your hands out of your pockets before Mr. Farrelly 
comin’ in. 

(Tippin is further confused). 

Mal. : And don’t smoke in here before him, Mr. Tippin. It makes 
him mad. 

TIpPIN : (Meekly) Can I get drawin’ me breath, if I’m good? 
(The electric light flickers visibly). Hello! Yous’ll be 
takin’ the light away next. 

MAL.: That’s three or four times they’ve done that to-day. It 
must be one of the fuse wires. Just warm yourselves 
there at the fire, and when yous hear him comin’ up the 
stairs, run in to me. (He crosses). 

TIpPIN: [ll run for no man. I'll walk. 

Jupy: You'll run, Tippin. 

TIPPIN: All right, then, Judy. Tl run. (Maloney goes off R.). 

Juby : (Worried) I wonder, Tippin, if he’ll let us off till Christmas 
with the account. If God would only put it in his head 
ou. ibe doesn L.inere senothia ... nothin’... . 

TIPPIN : Well sure there couldn’t be less so. With your worryin’ 
and snufftherin’.. . 

Jupy: Y’oul’ divil ye, Tippin . . . If the sky fell down, you’d 
roll it roun’ ye, and fall asleep. 

Tippin : And you’d tear strips off your petticoat and start patchin’ 
it up with safety pins. 

Jupy : Wasn’t I the fool to have ye! And me brave and com- 
fortable and me first man dead and all.... 

(Tippin laughs and lights his pipe). 
TIPPIN : It must have been the way I do me hair, Judy. 
Jupy : (Looking about her, veminisc.) It’s funny too the changes 


that come .... The last time I was in this room, 
you wouldn’t see many things blacker than me hair 
was. 


TIPPIN : So you were borryin’ money before you met at all ! 
C 
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Jupy : Well, the cheek of ye before me! I was not! Me mother 
and me used to take fresh eggs and butter to the old 
gentleman that lived here with his daughter. A nice 
little thing she was too, Tippin, with goldish kind of 
hair and clever little hands with a needle. (Looking) 
Why look, Tippin, there’s the mark still on the wall 
where the big candleabra was. (Tippin looks obtusely). 
Twenty-five candles it had. 

TIPPIN : Money to burn surely. And hundreds sittin’ in the dark. 

Jupy : And there beyant ye was a picture the size of the day and 
the morrow, and a man be the name of Addison dyin’ 
init. I can see his ¢yes. ‘stilles <7. «. 

Tippin : (Looking dully) He must be buried so. It’s “ Travel in 
comfort by the Cunard Line” that’s init now. (He turns 
back to Judy). How did yon Farrelly fella get his nose 
in here anyway ? 

Jupy: It was the Troubles that done it, and the debts heavier 
on it than a load o’ coal. They be sayin’ Farrelly bought 
it for a song, and that it was spite because Miss Kathleen 
Moira refused him—big ejot that he was. 

TiPPIN : Was that what her name was ? 

Jupy: It was, faith, and it suited her too. She used to wear 
a long dress to her toes with flounces and frillies on it, 
and when the candles would be burnin’ and her hair all 
wee lights, you’d think she stepped out of one of the big 
frames. She went to England with the old man himself. 
They say it was a dark day and a cryin’ sea, and them 
goin’ ? 

TIPPIN : Maybe it’s that, that’s makin’ Farrelly the crusty little 
spider that he is. 

Jupy: Och, sure it was all years ago... . 

TIPPIN : Still it bates hell the way some o’ these fellas keep mind 
of a batin’. 

JuDY : Would you mind o’ me like that, Tippin ? 

TIPPIN : (With scoundrel emphasis) Tf annythin’ was to happen to 
ye, Judy ... which the merciful God forbid... . 

Juby: Y’oul’ divil ye! 

(They look at each other and laugh softly). 


Jupy : God heip us, why do we be laughin’ ? 
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Tippin : Arrah, Judy, isn’t it because it’s given to us to be laughin’. 
JupDy: Maybe ... maybe. 
MALONEY : Wer door, right, beckoning) Quick! This way, please ! 
Here he’s, on the stairs ! 
(They start awkwardly to hurry, right). 


JuDy: (As she runs) Run, Tippin, run! run! 
TipPIN : (Labouring out after her) W—wait for me, Judy!.... 


(They go off R. A moment later, Mr. Farrelly comes in, left. He 
ts a gross man, heavy of build, surly-faced and bad-tempered. Puts 
his hat and coat on the stand, and sits down deliberately at the desk, 
facing audience. He looks towards the door, R.). 


FARRELLY : Are you there, Maloney ? 

MAL. : (Appearing, nervously, R.) Yes, sir. You called me, sir. 

Farr. : Has the evening mail, arrived ? 

MAL. : I’m just goin’ through it, sir. 

Farr. : Is my money comin’ in as it should ? 

MAL. : Very satisfactory, sir, except in few cases that .... 

FARRELLY : A contradiction in terms. My money, according to 
your evidence, is not coming in well. 

BEAL. : Yes; -sir, . No, siz. 

FARR. : Stop slobberin’, and send out the usual tickler to these 
people now. 

MAL. : Very good, sir. There’s one of them, sir—— 

Farr. : Them all I said, Maloney. 

MAL. : Certainly, sir. (Maloney moves R.). 

Farr. : Wait! (Pause, as Maloney turns) I have been considering 
your request for a rise of pay. 

MAL. : (With a slight smile, warmly) Oh, yes... yes, sir. 

Farr. : My nephew-in-law has just got a certificate in book- 
keeping, so any time you feel like leaving here to better 
your wages, just let me know. 


MAL. : (Swallowing) Tl sce, cin. It’s mot that. I’m greedy, 
sir. It’s just that—that I’ll have to put off my marriage 
again. 


Farr. : If you weren’t a born ejot, that would be a big consolation 
to you, Maloney. A—a lost lookin’ craythur like yon, 
with straw-coloured hair ! 

MAL. : (Turning meekly) Pardon me, Mr. Farrelly. It’s not straw- 
coloured. It’s coppery. 
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: (Vehem.) It’s what? You call that coppery! Away! 


I didn’t think, Mr. Farrelly, that you were a—judge of— 


: I happen to know coppery hair when I see it, Maloney. 


Get to your work. You're impertinent ! 
(Maloney moves disconsolately to door, R., and then turns). 


By the way, sir, there’s a woman here that 
(Who has been consulting a paper on desk) One moment. 
I see here 1+ per cent. deducted off Pat Murtagh’s 
account. Why ? 

Well, I felt, sir, seein’ that he paid it up so quick 


You felt! ... And what you felt swindled me out ot 
three and sevenpence. Stop it out of your wages on 
Saturday. 


But, Mr. Farrelly, I can’t, this week. My uncle that lives 
with me, is ill and 
I don’t care if your uncle who lives with you was below 
playin’ dominoes on the hobs of hell. And now to 
business. A woman, you say? What name? 

Mrs. Judy Tippin, sir. 

(Pensively) Tippin .. . . (puzzled) I don’t know. . . Oh, 
yes, yes, Judy Brennan she was before she married that 
hound, Tippin. 

He’s with her, sir. 

I'll bet he is, if there’s a jingle in her purse at all. 

And she says she knows you, sir. 

Not a bit, Maloney. A mere accident. 

She might be thinkin’ it’s a feather in her cap. 

(Grimly) So she might. And expect 1} per cent., eh ? 

I’m sure not, Mr. Farrelly. 

You're not half as sure as I am. How much is her 
account ? 

Seven pounds, seventeen and six. She promised to clear 
it off when she sold her cow. 


: And so she will, so she will. I saw the cow to-day in the 


fair. Send her in. I'll salt her. 


: Very good, Mr. Farrelly. 


(Maloney goes, R.  I’arrelly consults some papers on the desk grimly. 

Judy Tippin comes in, R., demure and deferential, followed by 

Tippin, who has his hands in his pockets, his pipe in his mouth, and is 
vebellious in the terms of a boy). 
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Sure good day to ye, Mr. Farrelly, sir. Sure I needn’t 

ask ye how you’re keepin’—I can see for meself. 
(Brusquely) Sit down, Judy Brennan, and behave yourself. 

Tippin the name is. (Farrelly gives him an iron look). 
(Reproachfully) Tippin! (Tippin turns away sullenly). 

: You had a cow in the market to-day. I saw it. 
(Demurely) Faith, a cow’s no bag of flour nowadays, sir. 
You’d be miles better with a greyhound. 

Now, now! I refuse to be drawn into—politics with my 
clients. You sold your cow, and I take it you are here 
like a decent mannerly woman, to clear off your account. 
It is due to-day. No, I beg your pardon, it was due 
yesterday at noon. 

You have it all off be heart, sir. 

I have. And it would take me, with the state morality’s 
in, in this country. 

(Entering R.) The Auctioneer’s on the phone, sir. 

(To Judy, rising) One minute. Justa client I’m auctionin’ 
out that thought she was too able for me—and wasn’t. 
(Maloney precedes him out). What’s that in your hand ? 
(To Tippin as he passes him). 

(Sulkily) That’s the pipe that was clutched in Michael 
Casey’s dead hand, after the shunter didn’t see him 
on the line. 

(As the two regard each other, interposing) Put the pipe in 
your pocket, Tippin, in Mr. Farrelly’s office. 

(Tippin sulkily obeys. Farrelly gives him a final look of contempt, 
and goes, R.). 


God, isn’t he the divil’s own crab ! I’ll wait for you outside, 
Judy. I’m afraid o’ meself now. If the—the thickness 
got up in me before him, and I’d hit him once, it wouldn’t 
have to be twice. 

’Tis maybe as well. Let you sit on the steps till I come 
out. 

(Reluctantly) Aye . . . God be with poor Andy Noonan. 
It was that that gave him the pleunsy . . . sittin’ on 
the steps... . (He looks appealingly at Judy, who gives 
him a stern look in return). 

: (Fumbling at bag, and handing him sixpence) There ! 

Y’oul’ divil ye, Tippin. 
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(Moving off with the sixpence) May God send you twice as 
much. And He will. Wait till you seenow. (She smiles 
in sptte of herself) You’re wastin’ your time with that 
crab, Judy. (As he turns at the door). 

Maybe I am. But if there’s a way to get roun’ him, I 
must find it. It’s all that’s between us and the road. 
Farrelly’s not all bad. I mind of one day when I was 
just a girshe, he tossed me hair and gimme a penny. 

(At door) That was when he had only tuppence, Judy 
It a man has two pennies, he'll give ye one. But if he 
has two poun’, he'll give ye nothin’. 

(Farrelly passes him coming in, R., and looks contemptuously after him, 
as he goes off). 


(As he sits) A born loafer. I’m surprised at you, Judy 
Brennan. 

Sure is it poor Tippin, sir! 

(Iras.) Poor Tippin! . . . Come on! To business. 

Well, it’s like this, Mr. Farrelly, sir. We sold the cow 
the day for eight poun’, and says we to ourselves, since 
cows is no good with the people that be makin’ the laws 
in Dublin, we'll buy a whole flock of young hens and 
turkeys and rear poultry instead. That is, says we, if 
Mr. Farrelly agrees. 


: (After pause) Mr. Farrelly doesn’t agree. 


But we could clear off everythin’ at Christmas, sir. 


: I’m not interested in Christmas. I might be dead by 


Christmas, 
(Heartily) Sure God in His mercy forbid, sir ! 


: None o’ that now. 


You’re a hard man, Mr. Farrelly. 

Iam. As hard as flint. No woman ever got the better 
0’ me, so save your breath, Judy Brennan. (Raising 
voice) Are you there, Maloney ? 


MAL. : (entering, R.) You called, sir ? 
FARRELLY : Make out Brennan’s—I mean Tippin’s—account, and 


mark it paid. 


MaL.: This minute, sir. (The lights flicker again. Farrelly looks 


up). 
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: (tras.) ‘Who’s monkeyin’ with them switches ? 


(Near the door) They’ve been doin’ that all day, sir. It 
must be some defect in the fuse box. 


thinks he can do me, the rat! ... (Maloney goes, R.) 
Come on, Judy Brennan, hand over that bag. I can 
count quicker nor you. 

(She hands over the bag timidly as if she would take it back. It is tied 


round the middle with a thick blue ribbon. He fumbles awkwardly 
at the knot). 


(Wistfully) Well, sure you weren’t always the hard man 
you are now. And isn’t it good now to be able to say 
that ? . ..I mind of one time, Mr. Farrelly 
(Still at the knot) I'll have none of that! The divil take 
such a knot. (Back of his hand tapping the bag repeatedly, 
lecturing her) Now is that a knot to tie on a bag? If 
you were a good-doin’, upstandin’ little woman, careful 
and thrifty, you’d have had the catch of that bag 
mended instead ofa piece of string round it like a tramp’s 
bundle ! 


(He takes from his pocket a large clasp knife to cut the ribbon. Judy is 
distressed). 


Oh, please don’t cut it, Mr. Farrelly, sir. 

And why not, will you tell me, and me time flyin’ ? 

It’s a—a ribbon I used to hold up me hair with, a long 
time ago, when the long hair was in it. (Farrelly stares 
at her). The times, sir, when they wore the rustlin’ dresses 
and let the hair fall down over the flounces. Sure, you'll 
mind of them yourself, sir. 

(delib.) I mind of—nothing. 

(innoc.) But sure in this very room, Mr. Farrelly—— 
I’ll have none of that now! Not a word of it! 


(They look at each other, Judy demure, Farrelly irascible. The lights 
flicker again. He looks up and exclaims angrily. Then they fucker 
repeatedly, and finally plunge the room into darkness). 


Damn that fella’s fuse wires! Damn the fella’s soul! 
(He calls) Maloney ! 


MAL. : (Appearing, R.) Yes, sir. Main fuse, sir. 
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: Get some candles quick, and tell Logan next door, if the 


lights are not on in five minutes, I’ll break his back. 
This minute, sir. (Maloney blunders out, R.). 


: (Fuming in the dark) Oh, that Logan fella. That rat! 


That crawlin’ reptile! And one o’ me own Kind too. 
Mass every momin’ and do ye up to the eyes. In the 
Guild of St. Patrick, and gut ye for a penny. Gives a 
pound to the priest to be a big fella, and makes it up on 
rotten flex wires. 

Sure it’s just you not bein’ used to the dark, sir. Sure 
often Tippin and meself now be sittin’ in the dark, havin’ 
a crack, and think it grand. 

Grand! Ejots! Be quiet, woman! What’s keepin’ that 
fool with the candles ? 

Faith, it’s not in every shop you'll get candles nowadays, 
sir. Another of them small things that you’d be havin’ 
little mind of in these times, like the long hair that used 
to be in it, and the flouncey dresses. 

Quiet, quiet, woman, with your lookin’ back lke that. 
You should never look back. 

Och, ’tis little choice we have. Back we look to the 
graves of poor things we loved, and on we look to our 
own grave. 

The eases tong’ of ye! Can ye not even let the dead 
rest : 

(Entering, R.) I just managed a few, sir. (He puts two 
lighted candles on the desk) Logan is busy at the fuse box 
in the hall. 

: Tell him to hurry, and I’ll fuse box him when he’s done. 
I will, sir. 

(Maloney goes, R. Judy and Farrelly allow their eyes to roam slowly 


vound the room with its mammoth shadows. Judy is deferential to 
the things she believes are there. Farrelly is ill at ease, and shifty). 


: (Blessing herself, softly) Let God bless all that has stayed 


on here, and may they rest in peace. 

: (A little annoyed, but his voice hushed) Now, is that neces- 
sary? And it just the shadows of the candles flickerin’. 
‘Tis folks like you that coax the dead from their graves. 


: Sure a wee prayer won’t do no harm, and them maybe 


wandenin’. 
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There’s a time for prayers, and a place. (Looking about 
him, his voice hushed) Isn’t it the dickens too when 
you're not used to the candlelight ? It would make you 
to be thinkin’ stupid things . . . How strange everythin’ 
looks... You’d think we were—flung a long way back 

(As in a dream) It was just like this, grand and dim-lit.. . 
when I used to take the eggs to the old gentleman and 
his daughter. She had the flouncey dresses too, down 
to her toes they were, and long goldish kind of hair. 
(Hushed) Coppery hair it was. 

Was it? I forget. 

It was. I remember... . 

(Her arm out, in the shadows) And look, there’s where the 
candleabra was, and beyant there where the big ship is 
now was the big dyin’ eyes of the man be the name of 
Addison. A man, they said, that was showin’ men how 
to die . . . God help us ; and there beside ye was the 
wicker chair with the work basket and the little em- 
broidered slips... . 

(tolerantly) Hush, woman. Let these things be... . 

The whisperin’ way you talk, sir! As if anyone could 
hear... Sure aren't the dead—dead .... 

There, there! For God’s sake be quiet. I have crushed 
things out of this room with hammer and chisel, and I 
will not have them back. (With a hint of hysteria) 1 will 
not have them even mentioned ! 

(eerily) "Tis maybe so. But the candlelight was theirs, 
not ours. "Tis maybe that it has drawn them all back... 
(In hushed nervousness) Such damn talk! Are you— 
crazy, woman ? 

Why wouldn’t they be for stealin’ in again, and the chance 
given to them? ... . Think of the things that happened 
to them here—the dreams they had, the poor eyes that 
cried and their world tumblin’... the hearts that 
broke in them. 

(Touched) I know .. . I was the breaker . . . They owed 
me money and I took their home .. . Isn’t that the law 
of things ? 

Aye... the law of Man made God. “ Pay what thou 
owest.” If you could have been just a little merciful . . . 
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(magnan.) I was merciful . . . I offered to marry the 
daughter. 

And she... wouldn’t ? Kathleen Moira wouldn’t. 

No ... She turned her back as if . 

I can see the scom in her beaten eyes, “and the sweep of 
her petticoats past you. . 

Aye, it was like that... and her white arms were bare 

aad maddened me . . . I swore by the Cross of 

Christ . . . When a man like ‘me loves . . 

Or hates. | 


: Aye, or hates. What is the difference? . ..I brought in 


the carpenters. I wanted to hear the sound of things 
crashin’ . But in the streams of dust I saw her face 
. with ‘the coppery hair about it... - and in the 


ye, like a miracle of the Lord, instead of mean and cruel 
like a man not out of the pain and the past at all. ... 
(Hands to face) Stop! stop ! Let—let me be now! 
You are only 1 imaginin’ things. There is nothin’ there at 
all . Didn’t you say the dead are—dead?... 
Who knows, faith, what does, and what doesn’t die ? 
Keep hold of me arm, Judy. I want to feel firm things 
. I want to be with a friend ... Judy, you owe me 
nothin,’ nothin’ at all. Not a penny. Take all away, 
and we'll forget. fed There are things here I haven’t 
smashed away . 
Things beyond your hate, terrible man. 
(Head bowed) Please don’t, Judy, don’t! Oh, I confess 
. I loved her, I loved her . . . | mind of her softness 
beside my coarseness ... her sweetness beside my 
bitterness... (He sits down heavily at the desk and buries 
his face in his hands). I can still hear her small feet 
walkin’ roun’ and roun’ me desk in circles forever. (In 
anguish) Tam tortured, I cannot bear it... Take away 
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this terrible mindin’ of things from me . . . (He dashes 
out the candles with a sweep of his arm, and again the room 
ts 1n darkness) Now I can see nothin’. . . It is hidden 
again . . . Where are ye, Judy ? 

Sure just here beside ye now, sir. 

Stay close to me, Judy. I need a friend. I am—afraid 
; You owe me nothin’ ... nothin’... We'll 
tear up your account. 

God love ye, and bless ye for that, sir. 

: I owe it to you, Judy. ‘‘ Pay what thou owest.. .” 

Not to me, sir, but to 
Stop! Don’t say that name—any name that’s—here.... 

Sure we'll just stay quiet like me and Tippin in the dark... 

: Aye ... we'll be quiet. 

(A moment or two passes in silence. Then suddenly the lights flash up. 
Farrelly’s head is still buried in his hands. Judy is opposite him, 
standing demure and patient. She looks round the brilliant room 
wistfully, and then silently blesses herself. After a pause, Farrelly 
raises his head slowly and regards Judy. A long pause). 


: (Entering, R., at end of the long pause) That’s everythin’ 


all right now, sir. (He nods and goes, R.). 

(slowly) Woman, we were discussing a business proposi- 
tion. 

(meekly) We—we were, sir. 
And you were impertinently asking for an extension, 
which I very justly refused. 
That’s right, sir. 
: (Fumbling with bag) And I was lecturing you on the 
stupidity, woman, of this string. 


: (meekly) And the bad-doin’ woman I was, sir. 


: Exactly. I hope you will benefit by these remarks, 
and be more upstandin’, honest and thrifty. 


mat ihetry, sir, 


: (Viciously drawing string over edge of bag, emptying bag 
on desk, and returning a few coins to tt). Seven pounds, 
seventeen and sixpence. (Hands back bag and ribbon to 
Judy). Now that’s you and I clear, woman, and if you 
were a more upright and conscientious woman, it would 
be a BIG satisfaction to you. 
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(Entering with paper) : Mrs. Tippin’s account receipted and 
stamped, sir. 

(Farrelly nods and hands the receipt to Judy. Maloney goes. Trppin 
comes in, meanderingly, R., munching an apple. Judy turns away, 
slowly and weakly). 

(deferent) Goodbye to ye, Mr. Farrelly, sir. 


: (curtly) Good night. 


(Judy staggers weakly towards Tippin, who catches at her, solicitously). 


: Anny luck, Judy? 
yop ys 


(Shaking head, sadly) It was no good, Tippin. (He takes her 
gently by the arm). 


: There now, Judy, there now! Sure no matter at all. 
SUDY: 


(As they move slowly, R.) What’ll we do, Tippin ? There’s 
nothin’ . . . nothin’ 

(His arm about her) Arrah, sure isn’t there ee some- 
Te At bod always tellin’ ye! ... With your 
worryin’ and snufftherin’ . . 

(Smiling a little, weakiy) Y’ oul divil ye, Tippin. 

(They go out, R., slowly. Farrelly is staring straight before hin. He 
lifts the pound notes slowly and lets them fall again to the desk. He 
is staring bitterly, defiantly round the room, as the curtain is falling. 


One feels he is appreciably nearer to madness than he was when the 
curtati VOseé.) 


SLOW CURTAIN. 


HAVELOCK. ELIS. HIS. PLACE 
IN LITERATURE 


By Kenneth Stiles 


4 bisa strangest phenomenon in contemporary literary criticism 
is its ignorance of the work of Mr. Havelock Ellis, one of 
the few great writers of the day. Everyone knows that 

Mr. Ellis is the author of the pioneering Studies in the Psychology 

of Sex, but only a handful of people know him as a prose artist, a 

discerning critic, and a profound philosopher. My personal view 

that Mr. Ellis is great in the measure that Bacon and Montaigne 
are great need not be insisted on here—that would be too startling. 

My purpose will be served if I can show that he merits far wider 

attention than he has yet received. 

Mr. Ellis was born in 1859, and his first book appeared in 
1890. During the last forty-five years he has published some 
thirty volumes, of which fewer than half are mainly scientific or 
sociological. Of the others the most important are The New 
Spirit, Affirmations, The Soul of Spain, three volumes of Impres- 
sions and Comments, The Dance of Life, and the recent From 
Rousseau to Proust.* The first two and the last of these may be 
roughly labelled as biographical studies (chiefly of writers), the 
third as a travel book, the next three as a journal, and the last but 
one as an attempt to show the common force underlying the arts 
of dancing, thinking, writing, religion, and morals. But whatever 
the subject—and Mr. Ellis touches on a wider variety of topics 
than any of his contemporaries—, these books (except perhaps 
The Soul of Spain) are primarily to be read as the record of the 
author’s own spiritual adventure. 

Two chief reasons may be suggested for Mr. Ellis’s com- 
parative neglect. The first is that his aims are unfashionable. 
“We mock at those who maunder of truth, goodness, and beauty,” 
says Mr. Somerset Maugham, writing of the contemporary literary 
climate. And if our “ maunder”’ sometimes stands for “ write 
profoundly,” that is better, we think, than that we should run 
the slightest risk of making the embarrassing converse error. 


* Unfortunately most of these are at present out of print, but all except the 
first and last are xepresented in the volume of his Selected Essays in Everyman's 
Library. 
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The second is that he does not fit into any of the common cate- 
gories of author. His method is essayistic, but it would be mis- 
leading to call him an essayist, since the studies which make up 
most of his books are rather more specialised in their interest than 
the essay proper, and the entries in Impressions and Comments 
are briefer and devoted each to only one facet of its subject. Nor 
can he without reservations be called a literary critic, for though 
he writes much of books and authors—notably in The New Spirit, 
Affirmations, and From Rousseau to Proust—he is usually less 
concerned with the form of the work than with the personality 
behind it. The fittest title for him is philosopher, but this again 
will be misleading unless it is made clear that he is a philosopher 
in the Greek sense of one who puts forward a way of life, not a 
metaphysician. 

Twentieth-century England numbers among its writers many 
who are primarily concerned with ways of life, but most of them— 
such as D. H. Lawrence and Mr. Shaw—are prophets rather than 
philosophers. Whereas they preach, Mr. Ellis is content to affirm. 
His method is indirect, the instrument of ‘‘a central faith too 
deeply rooted to care to hasten unduly towards the most obvious 
goal.”” He makes no attempt to systematize his vision, or even 
to set it down asa whole ; but gives us a glimpse here and a glimpse 
there—as he writes gaily, penetratingly, of the concrete subject 
that has attracted him—and leaves us to form the picture ourselves. 
But for all the obliqueness of his technique his philosophy is 
gradually revealed as a solid structure, complete and harmonious, 
with firm foundations in the common earth. _ It has this important 
difference from the more striking, but lop-sided, philosophies of 
his better-known contemporaries: at whatever point it is tested 
it proves firm. 

Since Mr. Ellis is generally looked upon as a narrowly special- 
ist writer, it will be as well before entering on a detailed examin- 
ation of his philosophy—the unity that underlies all his writing— 
to consider first the diversity of his work. Some rough indication 
of this may be given by a selection of page headings from the first 
volume of Impressions and Comments. The Anglican Clergyman, 
Civilisation and Savagery, Cesar Franck, Raphael and Perugino, 
The Psychology of Women, Dancing and Nakedness, Archbishops 
of Canterbury, Jacobean Furniture, ‘‘ Le Rire,’’ Eugenics, The 
Smoke Problem, The Need of Hell, Strindberg, Milton’s Supper 
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of Olives, The Obscene, Thoughts on Tulips, Catalan Tailors, 
Crossing the Pyrenees, The Delight of Mirrors, Flaubert, Obscurity 
in Style—these are among the subjects so wisely and amusingly 
discussed. Mr. Ellis is the most catholic of writers. He is widely- 
read in the principal European literatures, an authority on the 
human sciences, an acute critic of painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture, appreciative of music, and a keen observer of the spectacle 
of life, both as reflected in literature and history and as played 
before his eyes. It is his wide culture, his eagerness to learn from 
other times and other places, that save him from the parochial 
outlook of so many contemporary writers, and give his vision its 
singular richness and breadth. 

His delight in the diversities of mankind, in ‘‘ the Charms 
and Absurdities of the Human Worm,” is one of his most attractive 
qualities. He rejoices to see “‘a well-dressed man with rings on 
finger, daintily hearthstoning his front doorstep.” ‘I would 
contemplate with equal pleasure,’ he says, “‘a peer of the realm, 
even if a little too gingerly, scrubbing the entrance to his own 
palace and a scullery-maid, even if a little too vigorously, playing 
Debussy on a grand piano.”” The love of the individuality here 
shown informs all his work; he champions the idiosyncratic 
even when it approaches what we calllunacy. Writing of Solomon 
Eccles, the seventeenth-century Quaker who used to preach at 
Westminster clad only in a loin-cloth, he makes the characteristic 
comment, ‘‘ He harmed no-one and he helped to variegate the 
world ; for those who achieve that end we must always be endlessly 
grateful.” But Mr. Ellis is nothing if not balanced, and his passion 
for individuality is compensated by an equally strong passion 
for the discipline that is part of the art of living. This may be 
seen again in his pages, notably in the frequent contrasts between 
the disciplined French and the excessive English. “‘ Life is an 
art’’: that is his continual burthen. But already we border on 
the central faith that makes his work—however varied in subject 
and mood—so much of a piece. 

It would be foolish to try to condense into a few paragraphs 
a philosophy which it has cost the author many books to express, 
but an attempt must be made to distinguish the leading character- 
istics. Outstanding among these are the qualities of completeness 
and harmony. These are aimed at by every philosopher, but in 
the outcome it is usually found that the former has been sacrificed 
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to the latter. The scales are balanced, but facts have been left 
out of the scale-pan to compensate for a hidden weight beneath, 
which the philosopher never realises is there. All of Mr. Ellis’s 
work is notable for the great pains he has taken to put the whole 
of the facts in the scale-pan, not excepting those from which the 
ordinary man prefers to avert his eyes. This quality is most 
obvious in his Studies in the Psychology of Sex and his proposals for 
social reform, but it equally informs his general philosophy. A 
sentence of his may be quoted which well illustrates his attitude. 
“We must not confuse the briliant excursion of some solitary 
thinker with the well-grounded proposals of those who are con- 
cerned with the sober possibilities of actual life in our own time.”’ 
Sobriety is the keynote of his sexual and social studies. In his 
proposals for reform he has not vainly spent his time in trying to 
lead or drive mankind along the first path that attracted himself, 
regardless of whether or not it was on the line of Man’s advance. 
Instead he has laboriously sought the route along which Man must 
necessarily travel, more of less slowly, and has bent his efforts to 
clearing some of the obstacles from the road. His ideal has been 
most clearly set forth in the following passage from Little Essays 
of Love and Virtue :— 


We must first be content to see how the machine 
works and watch the wheels go round. We must under- 
stand before we can pretend to control; in the natural 
world, as Bacon long ago said, we can only command by 
obeying. Moreover, in this field Nature’s order is far 
older and more firmly established than our civilised 
human morality. In our arrogance we often assume that 
Morality is the master of Nature. Yet except when it 
is so elementary or fundamental as to be a part of Nature, 
it is but a guide, and a guide that is only a child, so 
young, so capricious, that in every age its wayward hand 
has sought to pull Nature in a different direction. Even 
only in order to guide we must first see and know. 


And if in his general writings Mr. Ellis has allowed himself rather 
more latitude, has not tied himself so exclusively to ‘‘ sober 
possibilities,’’ even his most “ brilliant excursions ” are inade from 
a solidly-constructed base with which he never loses touch. 

This faithfulness to facts, whatever their reputation in the 
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contemporary majority world, dominates his work. It is the 
source of his frequent superficial inconsistency—an inconsistency 
which makes possible a deeper consistency—and of the balance 
of opposites already remarked. The superficial inconsistency is 
an accurate reflection of the author’s varying moods. By showing 
the same fact as seen under slightly different aspects he creates 
a juster picture than he could by giving a resultant, as it were, of 
the several lines of vision. As he himself says, “ The world is 
various, of infinite iridescent aspect, and until I attain to a cor- 
respondingly infinite variety of statement I remain far from 
anything that could in any sense be described as ‘ truth ’.”’ 

The balance of opposites is one of the most obvious character- 
istics of his work. Again and again he insists that pain as well as 
pleasure, vice as well as virtue, destruction as well as construction, 
absurdity as well as reason, are necessary for the harmony of the 
world. “‘ Life, even in the plant,’’ he says, “is a tension of oppos- 
ing forces. Whatever is vital is contradictory, and if of two views 
we wish to find out which is the richest and the most fruitful we 
ought perhaps to ask ourselves which embodies the most con- 
tradictions.’’ His own work continually embodies contradictions, 
as in the typical passage, “‘ The world is everlasting Novelty, 
everlasting Monotony. It is just which aspect you prefer. You 
will always be right.’”’ The characteristic is equally visible in his 
views on the art of living—in such precepts, for example, as, 
“Man needs to deify not only his moments of moral subjection 
and rectitude, but his moments of orgy and revolt,” and, “‘ The 
utmost freedom, the utmost restraint, we need them both.” 
Similar opinions have more recently been expressed by Mr. Aldous 
Huxley in his brilliant Do What You Will, and a quotation from 
that book is appropriate here. ‘‘ The life-worshipper’s aim,” 
says Mr. Huxley, “is to achieve a vital equilibrium, not by draw- 
ing in his diversities, not by moderating his exuberances (for 
Exuberance, in the words of Blake, is Beauty), but by giving them 
rein one against the other. His is the equilibrium of balanced 
excesses, the satest perhaps of all (is it not between the far-project- 
ing extremities of a long pole that the tight-rope walker treads his 
spidery bridge ?).’”’ Mr. Huxley might well have included Mr. 
Ellis’s name in the brief list he gives of the saints in the life- 
worshipper’s calendar. ot 

It should be noted that in his embodiment of contradictions 
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Mr. Ellis does not always leave the terms of the equation as he 
found them, as may be seen from the following passage :— 


Suppose people were morally inverted, turned upside 
down with their vices above water, and their respectable 
virtues submerged, suppose that they were, so to say, 
turned morally inside out. And suppose that vice 
became respectable and the respectabilities vicious, that 
men and women exercised their vices openly and in- 
dulged their virtues in secret, would the world be any 
the worse ? Would there be a difference in the real 
nature of people if they changed the fashion of wearing the 
natural hairy fur of their coats inside instead of outside ? 

And if there is a difference, what is that difference ? 


Mr. Ellis is here performing that very important part of a philos- 
opher’s duties which consists in re-defining out-of-date terms. 
In this particular instance, ‘‘so to reconstruct our conventional 
scheme of right and of wrong, of good and of evil, that nothing 
which aids a human soul in its path through life, provided it 
injures no other soul, should ever be termed a weakness or a vice.” 
For, as he says a few sentences later, “‘ we may find that what 
we insist on describing technically as a weakness or a vice is 
justified by its joy-bestowing and life-stimulating properties.” 
He is carrying out a similar task—only much more elaborately— 
when in The Dance of Life he redefines “art,” “science,” and 
“ religion,’’ and shows that properly considered there is no fund- 
amental antagonism between them. 

But these characteristics—the balance of opposites and the 
re-definition of terms—are merely the grammar of his philosophy, 
and while we discuss them we are in danger of letting the 
philosophy itself slip through our fingers. They are only methods 
of approximating closer and closer to the movement of life. For 
Mr. Ellis, life—or it might be more accurate to say Nature-—is the 
measure of all things. He estimates human qualities, as the 
quotation in the last paragraph demonstrates, by their “ life- 
stimulating properties.’’ Fossilisation, anchylosis—these are his 
strongest terms of condemnation. All his metaphors are vital— 
a fountain, the sea, and above all the dance, are his favourites—, 
and it is a philosopher’s metaphors, rather than his analyses and 
syntheses, that are the touchstone of his value. 
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To measure all things by Nature, however, is to come very 
close to saying that what is is right. Such an acceptance is seen 
in the following passage :— 


Whatever men see the majority of their fellows 
doing, that they call Morality : whatever they see done 
by the minority outside that compact majority—a 
minority which is of course partly in advance and partly 
behind the main body—that they call Immorality. 
This is a commonplace which has often been set forth. 
Yet how few there are who accept it simply and act in 
accordance with it! The mechanism is _ beautifully 
right, and yet they all want to stick a mischievous hand 
into it. If they belong to the compact majority they 
can never refain from vituperating the small advance 
guard in front of them or the larger rearguard (black- 
guard they called it of old) behind them. And if they 
belong to either of the minorities, their sneers and their 
contempt for the great majority are equally persistent. 
And yet it takes all of them to make a world. Their 
vituperation and their sneers are of less account than 
what wind blows. 


But complete acceptance is stagnation, and Mr. Ellis is far from 
being stagnant. He himself is clearly a member of the vanguard, 
and though he does not sneer at the great majority, his occasional 
references to the Mob and the Herd in the Slime are, if not con- 
temptuous, at least disdainful. It is only as a spectator that his 
acceptance is unconditional; as actor he is in the front ranks 
of reform. 

This balance between life as a spectacle, an unchanging 
spectacle to be accepted and enjoyed, and life as an art to be 
practised, an art which has to undergo continual modification 
if it is to remain alive, is the subtlest of the many which character- 
ise his philosophy. The view of life as a spectacle permeates his 
work, particularly his later work. It is the secret of his unequalled 
serenity. The foundation of his philosophy is the belief that 
the Universe is a harmony. Even while he feels the injustice 
and sordidness of life pressing upon him, he is able at the same time 
to lift himself above the conflict and survey the field as a detached, 
godlike spectator, perceiving the harmony that is hidden from the 
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mere combatant. In such a moment he can cry with St. John, 
“He that is unjust, let him be unjust still ; and he that is filthy, 
let him be filthy still ; and he that is righteous, let him be righteous 
still; and he that is holy, let him be holy still.’’ Pages of quot- 
ations would be necessary to illustrate fully his serene vision of 
“the Earthly Kaleidoscope ”’ as he has called it, but the note that 
is struck, with whatever variations, is always the note of the 
following brief paragraph :— 
Be of good cheer. It is only externals that change. 
The world is essentially the same, the world out of which 
we proceed, into which we pass again—as in my first 
circus at Antwerp where once with childish joy I viewed 
the endlessly emerging procession which was yet always 
the same. 


A great part of the attraction of Mr. Ellis’s work lies in this ability 
to take the world lightly even while he is devoting his most serious 
attention to the problems of life. One may say of him what he 
himself has said in comment on an airy sentence of Isaiah’s. 
‘““ Whevever Man flowers into Genius, whevever, that is to say, he 
becomes most quintessentially Man, he can never take the world 
seriously. He vaguely realises that it is merely his own handiwork, 
his own creation out of chaos, and that he himself transcends it.” 
One further quotation must be given in illustration of the balance 
discussed in this paragraph, the subtle balance between Man the 
artist of life, and Man the spectator of life. 


To be the serene spectator of the Absurdity of the 
world, to be at the same time the strenuous worker in 
the Rationalisation of the world—that is the function of 
the complete Man. But it remains a very difficult task, 
the supreme task in the Art of Living. 


In these two sentences may be found the quintessence of Havelock 
Ellis’s philosophy. 

But Mr. Ellis is not only a great philosopher ; he is also a 
great artist. His best writings may be read again and again with 
undiminished pleasure—a certain sign that substance and manner 
are happily wedded. His prose is extraordinarily flexible, adapting 
itself naturally to the homeliness or the splendour of its subject. 
He says exactly what he wants to say, without the smallest 
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suggestion of strain, the smallest misplaced emphasis. (A note 
may be made here of a tendency to overwork vague emotional 
words, such as tender, radiant, graceful, which aim at evoking an 
atmosphere without the labour of picking out the significant 
feature that gives rise to the emotion, but it must be said that this 
weakness does not blemish the greatest pages.) Syntax, choice 
of words, metaphor, and rhythm, all work in the same direction. 
The overtones do not, as with so many writers, contradict the 
surface meaning : instead they reinforce it to an extent that can 
rarely have been surpassed. (In particular, one may instance 
the faint humour, present to the delicate ear on so many of his 
pages.) I know of no prose that is more beautifully adequate to 
its task. 

There is not room in this essay to discuss in detail the in- 
dividual volumes that make up Mr. Ellis’s work. He has come 
nearest to exposing the bony structure of his philosophy in The 
Dance of Life, but this is a rich, crowded, rather difficult book, 
not to be summed up in a couple of paragraphs. His masterpiece, 
beyond dispute, is Impressions and Comments—to my mind 
the greatest book that England has produced for many years. 
If the title suggests random jottings it is misleading, for these 
entries are all perfectly shaped wholes. They are musical elabor- 
ations, as it were, on subjects that often enough are commonplace— 
a magazine for housemaids picked up in a surburban railway 
carrlage, a mouse gnawing at the wainscot, a factory siren 
cacophonously ushering in the New Year. To write thus of the 
trifling without being trivial, always to choose, that is, the signifi- 
cant detail, is the mark of a great artist. In the slightest and in 
the profoundest of these meditations the same method is employed ; 
the most revealing characteristics of the subject are seized upon 
and compared so as to lay bare the underlying harmony. Mr. 
Ellis has made clear his aim, in his impersonal way, in the 
following passage :— 

The world, if we like to view it so, is fundamentally 
a very ugly place. If you like (of course you need not 
like) it is fundamentally—physically, metaphysically, 
spiritually, morally, socially, individually—as bad as 
possible. But there is this about it. By facing this 
ugly world, by ranging wide enough in it, afar, and above, 
and below—in Nature or in one’s fellows or in oneself—one 
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can find beauty. Slowly, patiently, with the exercise 
of much skill, one can divine beauty in it, one can reveal 
beauty, one can transmute it into beauty, one can even 
create beauty. The number of points at which one has 
been able to do this is the measure of one’s success in 
living. 
Each of these entries is a record of discovered beauty, and the 
achievement is all the more notable because the discovery has 
often been made in unlikely places. This is his most idiosyn- 
cratic book, the most revealing of his mellow, tolerant personality. 
Each of the three volumes in which it is issued has its predominant 
tone—the first the most downright, with occasional passages of 
prophetic denunciation ; the second (much of it written during 
the war years) a little depressed and with something of the languour 
of Ecclesiastes ; the third once again buoyant, and marked by a 
grave playfulness. Nowhere else that I know has so vital, pro- 
found, and balanced a vision of life been so harmoniously 
embodied. Recognition of this book’s value—of the value of 
all Mr. Ellis’s literary work—is slow in coming, but it cannot be 
indefinitely delayed. His scientific reputation deservedly stands 
at a great height ; the day will arrive when his literary reputation 
will stand no less high. 


DRAMATIC MIRRORING OF IRISH 
LIFE AND CHARACTER 


By W. Jj. Lawrence 


alana it hardly comes upon one with surprise to learn 
that the early secular drama was sedulously fostered at 
the English court (Italy having set the fashion), it is 
matter of peculiar interest that it was there during the reign of 
Edward VI that Irish life and character had their first embodiment. 
On Twelfth Night, 1551, the King and his courtiers were enter- 
tained with a masque of Irishmen, and, at the following Shrovetide 
with a masque of Irshwomen. In the Revels Accounts of the 
period we get some inkling of how the characters were dressed. 
Linen was purchased for “ Irishmen’s hose,’”’ and there was also 
provided an Irishman’s garment of blue and red satin lined with 
black buckram, with an accompanying wig of black flax, a 
headpiece of dornix, a sword, and a pair of buskins of bridges 
satin. Equally resplendent was the Irishwomen’s attire. Each was 
garbed alike in a mantle of panelled red and blue satin, lined with 
red buckram, worn over a smock of yellow buckram having a 
girdle of red sarcenet. Though masques were things of fantasy 
rather than realism, the Irishmen then depicted must have borne 
considerable resemblance in their wigs of flowing black flax to 
those “rough, rug-headed kerns’”’ long afterwards referred to by 
Shakespeare. 

It was at Edward VI’s court at Easter, 1553, that the first 
drama ever written about Irish life was presented. This was 
William Baldwin’s “‘ Irisshe Playe of the State of Ierland,’”’ about 
which little can be gleaned save that the Devil formed one of the 
characters. But the Revels accounts reveal that for it had been 
purchased three yards of grey kersey “for an Irishman’s coat 
with great and long plaits, and cotton for lining same,”’ and some 
twelve yards of frieze for Irishmen’s gowns. The conclusion 
here to be arrived at, that the characters in the old Irish court 
plays were more soberly attired than the characters in the old 
court masques, is confirmed by the details which have come down 
to us regarding the ‘‘ Mask of Almains, Pilgrims and Irishmen,” 
presented before Queen Mary on April 25, 1557, in which the 
six kerns introduced wore “‘ Irish caps’ and must have looked 
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superb in their upper garments of crimson cloth of gold fringed 
with green silk, and their shirts of yellow sarcenet, edged with 
white and green caddace. Of a surety, so far as masques were 
concemed, we have no reason to complain of the manner in 
which our sixteenth-century forbears were presented at court. 
Almost a score of years later, or on Shrove Monday, 1577, the 
Earl of Warwick’s players performed a play called ‘“‘ The Irish 
Knight ” at Whitehall, before Queen Elizabeth, in which some 
of the characters bore those long spears known as “ Irish darts.”’ 
This was the era when the first London theatres were built, and, 
in all probability, ‘“‘ The Irish Knight ” was the first play dealing 
with Irish life and character ever given before a public audience. 
Of the bitterness of English feeling towards Ireland a decade later 
one gains some idea from an inter-act dumb show which formed 
one of the features of ‘““ The Misfortunes of Arthur’ when that 
play was presented before Queen Elizabeth by the Gentlemen 
of Gray’s Inn, at Greenwich, on February 28, 1588. In this the 
character of Peace was contrasted with one “ with black, long- 
shagged haire down to his shoulders, appairled with an Irish 
jacket and shirt, having an Irish dagger in his hand,” symbolising 
Revenge and Fury. 

It is precisely at this juncture that Mr. G. C. Duggan takes 
up the story in his pioneering new book,* and, undaunted by 
its complexities, carnies it on unflaggingly up to the beginning 
of the last century. Although many years of research and ex- 
cogitation must have been expended on this much-needed con- 
spectus, it in no wise smells of the lamp. All who run may read. 
Mr. Duggan writes with an easy grace, and has both knowledge 
and understanding. His book is selective, rather than all compre- 
hensive, but in his seeking for typical examples of the various 
genres of drama dealing wholly or in part with Irish history, life 
and character, he has thrown out a wide dragnet, and even includes 
in his purview some details of two old unacted plays which repose 
in manuscript in the British Museum. One of these, ‘““ Peg Plunket 
or the Dublin Courtezans,” he is inclined to date about the year 
1730, but the notorious Peg “ flourished” (as historians put it) 


* “The Stage Irishman. A History ot the Irish Play and Stage Characters 
from the earliest times’’ by G. C. Duggan, M.A. with illustrations. Dublin, The 


Talbot Press, Ltd., 15s. 
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at a much later period, namely, in the rollicking days of the Duke 
of Rutland’s viceroyalty. 

There is practically no aspect of his many-sided subject 
which Mr. Duggan fails to discuss, from the Elizabethan play 
which dealt episodically with contemporary Irish life and character 
to the full-blooded Insh historical play and the early eighteenth 
century Dublin-produced comedy which (as in the case of 
Shadwell’s ‘“‘The Sham Prince”) sometimes mirrored recent 
events, but generally dealt with Irish idiosyncrasy as it then 
revealed itself. This, in truth, is but a halting summary of the 
contents of the book. To give a complete idea of its entire scope 
one would require to quote the headings of its nineteen chapters 
and its eleven appendices. But the misfortune is that for the 
writing of a perfect book of this order an all-round equipment 
is required. One must not only have a sound knowledge of 
English dramatic literature, but one must also possess full acquain- 
tance with English and Imsh theatrical history; yet a single 
lifetime, even if prolonged beyond the proverbial three score years 
and ten, hardly suffices for both acquirements. Mr. Duggan’s 
prime interest is seemingly in drama, not acted drama but drama 
as literature, and he evinces it in his lucid analyses of many plays, 
most of them long forgotten. Apparently, however, for him, as 
for the majority of people, theatrical history has no appeal, with 
the result that his knowledge of theatrical affairs is very elemen- 
tary, so much so that he occasionally flounders into a quagmire. 
His dates, too, are not always dependable, and, in the event of 
his book reaching a second edition, it would be advisable to 
correct a good many of those given in the latter half of his 
“ Chronological List of Plays’ in appendix xi. By way of showing 
the necessity for this, I now cite a few of the plays listed, the 
first date after each title being Mr. Duggan’s and the second the 
actual date of production :— 

“ The She Gallant,” 1764-1767; “‘ The Irish Widow,” 1770- 
1772; ‘The Bankrupt,” 1776-1773; ‘The Disappointment,”’ 
1790-1767; “Netley Abbey,’’ 1799-1794; “The Maid of 
Snowdon,” 1830-1833. 

Regarding that puzzling anonymous play, “ Captain Thomas 
Stukeley,’’ and its discrepant Irish scenes, Mr. Duggan runs counter 
to the consensus of scholarly opinion in taking it to be homo- 
geneous, the general belief being that it is the work of several 
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hands. That belief gains support from the fact that the characters 
in one of the Irish scenes speak in dialect with admixture of 
Gaelic, and in another in pure English. Although remaining 
unprinted until 1605, the play, in Mr. Duggan’s opinion, belongs 
to a much earlier period, but the probabilities are that it was the 
play on the subject produced (or revived?) by the Admiral’s 
company in 1596. Personally, I am obsessed with the idea that 
Dekker had some hand in the play, since I know of no other 
dramatist of his earlier time who was capable of writing the scene 
in Irish dialect. No other Elizabethan author evinces so much 
knowledge of Gaelic, and he is alone in showing some commisera- 
tion for the unhappy Irish exile ekeing out an existence in a hostile 
country. There seems to be some likelihood that in his early days 
he had sojourned for a while in Ireland, for, in 1608, we find him 
writing in “‘ Lanthorn and Candlelight,” ‘‘ Look what difference 
there is betweene a civill citizen of Dublin and a wilde Irish Kerne,”’ 
a distinction he could hardly have made unless he had once been 
in the country. Though of him Mr. Duggan writes understandingly, 
he has somehow overlooked a remarkable passage in his allegorical 
play, ‘The Whore of Babylon ”’ (printed in 1607) in which an 
unexampled sympathy is shown with outraged Ireland. This 
occurs in a scene where three kings come on a mission to Titania, 
the fairy queen, otherwise the recently departed Queen Elizabeth. 
To her, one of them makes the following appeal :— 
“You have a son, 

Rebellious, wild, ungrateful, poor, and yet 

Apollo from’s own head cut golden locks 

To have them grow on his; his harp is his; 

The darts he shoots are his; the winged messenger 

That runs on all the errands of the gods 

Teach him swiftness; he’ll outstrip the winds ; 

This child of yours is, by adoption, 

Our mother’s now ; her blessings he receives ; 

And tho’ (as men did in the golden age) 

He lives ith’ open fields, hiding his head 

In dampish caves and woods (sometimes for fear), 

Yet do we succour him. This, your lost sheep, 

We home again will bring to our own fold, 

Humbly to graze upon your fairy plains, 

Provided that you sow them with such seed, 

On which your whole land wholesomely may feed. 
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Dekker meant well, even if his plca sounds to us nowadays 
very much like Broadbent’s conclusion that Home Rule would 
be a splendid thing for Ireland if only it was kept strictly under 
English supervision. But at least it may be said that had his 
advice been taken, less suffering might have ensued. Alas, 
however, for these might have beens. 

In giving an excellent analysis of ‘‘ Cola’s Fury,” Mr. Duggan, 
J think, errs in assuming that the play had been acted. There is 
just a possibility, of course, of private performance, but the play 
was printed in 1645 and deals with the rebellion of 1641, from 
which time until 1662 there was no theatre and there were no 
players in our country. 

Happily our author has a sufficiency of antiquarian knowledge 
to throw light on the sundry more or less cryptic allusions to old 
Irish customs which occur in divers Elizabethan plays. But in 
dealing with Webster’s allusion in ‘‘ The White Devil’ to the 
“Trish gamester that will play himself naked,” he might have 
quoted illuminatingly from Barnaby Rich’s ‘“ New Description 
of Ireland ” (1610) to the following effect :— 

“There is a certain brotherhood, called by the name 
of Karrowes, and these be common gamesters, that do 
only exercise playing at cards, and they will play away 
their mantels, and their shirts from their backs, and when 
they have nothing left they will trusse themselves in strawe ; 
this is the life they lead, and from this they will not be 
reclaimed.”’ 


Hence, in all probability, the origin of the phrase, “ He’s a 
man of straw.” 

It is properly the mission of the stage to hold the mirror up 
to nature, but what has been often held up to Irish nature has 
proved to be a distorting glass. The difference between that 
abomination, the Stage Irishman, and the Irishman who is un- 
stagey is the difference between a portrait painted from the life 
and a portrait painted from a photograph. As Mr. Duggan has 
pointed out, the Stage Irishman was the outcome of dramatic 
decadence. Though there were Irish characterisations in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries unflattering to our amour 
propre, there were none that were monstrosities, none that had 
not been more or less drawn from life. Mr. Duggan dates the 
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genesis of the Stage Irishman from the end ot the eighteenth 
century, but it would rather appear that his archetype was created 
at its beginning. To me, it is the old bull-making Paddy that is 
offensive, for I agree with Carleton that, whatever our national 
weaknesses, bull-making was never one of them. Here I anticipate 
being told that I have spoken beyond my brief, and that the 
primeval bull-maker, instead of emerging in the early eighteenth 
century, had made his appearance in the early days of the Restora- 
tion. Fallacious evidence, which I now have great satisfaction 
in destroying, tends to make the unwary believe that the fons et 
origo of the Stage Irishman is to be found in the Teague of Sir 
Robert Howard’s comedy of “ The Committee.’’ Here, for once, 
a posteriori reasoning leads one into a quagmire. In the edition 
of the play issued in 1792 in Bell’s British Theatre series, Teague 
is represented as singing two songs, the first of which is replete 
with bulls. Neither of these songs is in the orginal printed text, 
and the offensive one called for an extension of the dialogue at 
a much later period for its introduction. When the two were 
interpolated it is difficult to say, but it is important to note that 
neither has a place in the reprints of the play issued in 1728 and 
1733: 
If, then, Irish charactisation up to the end of the seventeenth 
century is devoid of all bull-making, how came it that shortly 
afterwards buil-making became a popular quality of the lower- 
class stage Irishman? That, I think, can be readily explained. 
In 1690, there was issued in London an anonymous pamphlet 
bearing the long-tailed title of “Teagueland Jests or Bogg- 
witticisms. In two parts. The First having a compleat collection 
of the most Learned Bulls, elaborate Quibbles and Wise sayings 
of some of the natives of Teagueland till the year 1688.”’ This 
concoction, pandering as it did to the Englishman’s innate sense 
of superiority—an ineradicable racial characteristic—had con- 
siderable vogue and saddled on our people an attribute utterly 
foreign to their nature. 

To err is human, and Mr. Duggan occasionally demonstrates 
that he shares that forgivable weakness. His should be the con- 
solation that the perfectly flawless book has never yet been written. 
But to ignore slips is to run the risk of the perpetuation of fallacy, 
and, disagreeable as is the task, one must make soine corrections. 
The dates of the printing of Elizabethan plays afford no clue to 
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the dates of their production. After pointing out that there is a 
sceie in Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘‘ The Coxcomb ” —a play not 
printed until 1647, in which an Irishman is made a butt and 
contemptible, Mr. Duggan adds :— 

“ The gentler methods of the early years of James I 
had passed; Irishmen were no longer looked upon as 
faithful servants, but as uncivilised enemies, and the 
aa had taken their cue from the atmosphere of the 

ay. 


The unhappiness of this pronouncement lies in the fact that 
the play was produced in 1611, just eight years after James came 
to the throne. 

“St. Patrick for Ireland’ was not the only play, as we are 
told, which Shirley wrote during his residence in Ireland, though 
it was the only play on an Irish subject. His “ The Royal Master ” 
and “‘ The Doubtful Heir” (otherwise “ Rosania ’’) also had their 
first production in Ogilby’s Werburgh Street theatre. 

One is at a loss to know how our author arrived at the con- 
clusion that those two noted Restoration players, John Lacy and 
Mrs. Barry (not to speak of that much later actor-dramatist, 
Joseph Holman) were Irish. Extant records deny the soft im- 
peachment. 

Once Mr. Duggan has allowed himself to be deceived by 
appearances. In the course of his researches he came across a 
forgotten Dublin play, “ The Siege of Tamor,”’ by Gorges Edmond 
Howard (who, by the way, was an attomey, not, as said,a 
barrister) having two prologues, and he was rash enough to jump 
to an unwarranted conclusion. ‘We are told that “ it was customary 
at the time to have two prologues, one by the author himself, 
the other by some well-known writer who introduced the play- 
wright.” As a matter of fact, at no period in the history of the 
stage was any such practice usual. Howard’s play, with the two 
prologues, was printed in Dublin in 1773 before it was acted. Its 
first and only performance took place at Smock Alley on April 26, 
1774, for Wilder’s benefit, and there is no evidence to show that 
the two prologues were then spoken. Nor was this Howard’s 
only dramatic effort, as we are told. His unacted tragedy 
of ‘Almeyda, or the Rival Kings,’ was Dublin printed in 
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In discussing the English theatre of the first half of the 
eighteenth century, Mr. Duggan speaks somewhat rashly of “ the 
brainless fops and fine ladies who still sat upon the stage, and 
interfered with the business of the play.”’ This statement (apart 
from the erroneousness of the “‘ still’) requires to be seriously 
qualified. It was only during the players’ benefits season, or 
during two or three weeks in the spring that members of the 
audience were allowed to sit on the stage. But in erring here 
Mr. Duggan is in goodly company, for Thackeray once, in Henry 
Esmond, made the same mistake. 

There is much that is interesting concerning John O'Keeffe 
in the book, but not all of it is accurate. To begin with, his first 
play is ante-dated. It was at the age of nineteen and in the dual 
role of actor-author that John O’Keeffe made his debut at Smock 
Alley on January 14, 1767, in his comedy of “ The She Gallant, 
or Square Toes Outwitted.’”’ Years afterwards, in 1798, the 
play was acted at Covent Garden as ‘“‘ The Positive Man.” Mr. 
Duggan speaks of two of O’Keeffe’s plays as lost, to wit, “ The 
Shamrock, or St. Patrick’s Day ” and “ Harlequin Teague, or the 
Giant’s Causeway,” but, happily, this is not so. Manuscript copies 
of both, originally made for submission to the licenser, are pre- 
served in the Larpent collection in the Henry E. Huntington 
Library in California. In the same collection, by the way, is a 
manuscript of Kitty Clive’s “ The Faithful Inshwoman,” a play 
produced at Drury Lane for her benefit on March 18, 1765, though 
Mr. Duggan expresses (as I take it, unnecessary) doubts that she 
ever wrote it. 

As the fact has never been put on record, I take advantage 
of this occasion to point out that “‘ The Shamrock, or St. Patrick’s 
Day ” had its first production on any stage at the Crow Street 
Theatre, Dublin, on April 15, 1777, when it was given for Mrs. 
O’Keeffe’s benefit. This comedy (not opera, as Mr. Duggan styles 
it) was the first draft of O’Keeffe’s longevous play, ‘‘ The Poor 
Soldier,’ but there was a fairy element in the original which was 
afterwards eliminated. One notes also that our author, in speaking 
of Captain Mullinahack in O’Keeffe’s “‘ The World in a Village,” 
asks, “Is this the unlettered pronunciation of Molyneux ? ”’—of 
a surety an ill guess. O’Keeffe knew his Dublin well, and Mullina- 
hack was a suburb of the old capital where, in aiter years, a 
distinguished branch of the Byme clan lived. 
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In taking leave of a serviceable book, one cannot but express 
one’s regret that Mr. Duggan has seen fit to stop short at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. Had he pursued his re- 
searches a little further he would have come across what he had 
long been looking for, and, to his regret, never found: a good 
tragedy on an Irish historical subject. I refer to “‘ The Warden 
of Galway,” that effective dramatisation of the well-known story 
of the Hibernian Brutus which came from the pen of that ardent 
Protestant patriot, the Rev. Edward Groves, and proved so much 
to the public liking when first produced at the old Theatre Royal, 
Hawkins Street in November, 1831, that it was acted nineteen 
times during the season and bore frequent revival for a score of 
years afterwards. 


IRELAND'S MYSTERIES. 


By Arthur Kells. 


RELAND has many mysteries awaiting their unveiling. 
if The present article is an attempt to show the necessity for 
a wider angle of approach in the study of the Ireland of pre- 
history, in regard to its pagan form of religion, and—further— 
to hint at the existence of sources of knowledge not yet— 
apparently—taken into consideration. 

The Gael has an innate respect for pedigrees, and it is not a 
little galling to note the scant interest shown in the comparative 
obscurity of that of the Island of Saints and Scholars. 

The old chroniclers faithfully recorded the traditional names, 
and countries of origin, of the early races migrating into Ireland, 
and for ages scribes were satisfied to carry on the records—how- 
ever unsatisfactory in its effect was the editing of the old accounts, 
we had a mental relation with human personalities. But now, 
in place of Parthalonian, Nemedhan, Fir Bolg, Fomorian, 
Tuatha de Danann, and Milesian—we hear of Men of Iron, Men 
of the Sword, Javelin Men, Men of the Cross. So far Fionn, 
Medhb, Cuchulain, Lugh, Balor, etc. remain (dimly seen 
in the background) the first-named Hero being allotted an 
historical period to himself in the third century A.D. though some 
of the conditions obtaining in the tales of the Fionn Saga, could 
not possibly have been found at that time. 

Tradition is acknowledged to be definite evidence of some- 
thing that has existed, and left a record which may have become 
vague by reason of the passage of time, but can still be traced in 
spite of distortion. There is danger at the present time of the 
pushing aside of tradition, on the ground that it is largely fiction 
of ancient date. And yet, Professor R. A. S. MacAlister’s “ Tara : 
A Pagan Sanctuary of Ancient Ireland,” wherein tradition takes 
first place as a means of studying the riddle of that centre, is a 
triumphant example of the value of tradition, as we shall 
show further on. 

I think there are few deadlier enemies to progress in any 
science, than theories exalted into the position of dogmas by the 
passage of time. Some of these, dating from early Victorian 
times, still bar the way to extended knowledge. One of them 
would beguile investigators into the acceptance of every kind of 
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mound—that is not recognized as a dtm or walled enclosure, 
half-concealed by earth and vegetation—as a burial-mound. 
Once accepted as a tomb, what need can there be of further exami- 
nation. Burial-mounds, dolmens—the latter considered to be 
immature, or perhaps partly destroyed tombs—are grouped 
with stone-circles and standing stones as being relics of the 
religious rites of pagan days—of some form of burial ceremonial 
connected with Sun-worship. 

Three of the most important of these so-called ‘ burial 
mounds ”’ lie between the ancient village of Slane and the town 
of Drogheda, and are to be found on the northern bank of the 
Boyne, a sacred river of pagan days. They form part of the 
great burial-ground of the pagan kings, called the cemetery of 
the Brugh of the Boyne, which was of unknown extent. 

There are a great many traditions connected with this 
locality and much confusion has arisen in regard to them. The 
full description of the cemetery was ‘“‘ The cemetery of the Brugh 
of the Boyne,” but modern careless writing has resulted in the 
mound (unnecessarily re-named “‘ New Grange’”’ after a house 
in its neighbourhood) being looked on as one of the tombs in the 
cemetery. O’Donovan and Dr. James Fergusson considered that 
the cemetery was formed later than this chambered mound, and 
its companions at Knowth and Dowth. 

This so-called New Grange was the Brugh itself—the Brugh 
of Oengus mac-an-Og, the Palace of Aengus mac-an-Daghda, 
the “fairy’”’ palace of Aengus. 

In the Book of Ballymote (p. 19g0b) is an ancient poem by 
Mac Nia mac Oenna on “ The Wonders of Brug-na-Boinne.” 
For the benefit of students I give the quotation in Irish and 


English : 
Fegaid in sid ar for suil Behold the Sid(h) before your eyes 
Is foderc dib is treb rig It is manifest to you that it is a king’s mansion 
Ro gnid laisin Dagda nduir Which was built by the firm Dagda 
Ba dinn ba dun amra brig. It was a wonder, a court, and admirable hill. 


And in the face of this ancient tradition—and another des- 
cribing a feast and a royal family council held in the “ Brugh 
chequered with the many lights.’’ (Silva Gadelica II, p. 109), it 
is still officially, ‘‘ undoubtedly a burial mound.” I shall leave 
the Brugh and its companions for a future occasion—the late 
Dr. Coffey’s monograph on “ New Grange ”’ contains a full account 
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of this best-known mound of the three. I shall, for the moment, 
having slightly sketched the position and mentioned the officially- 
recognized burial mounds, try to show the necessity for a wider 
view of the character of some at any rate of that group, by a 
reference to one aspect of pagan religion. 

We know next to nothing of the character of the religion 
that prevailed in Ireland before the time of the Christian mission- 
aries. We hear, after the arrival of St. Patrick, of various contests 
with the druids, who were the priesthood of that last phase of 
paganism. Any record of their teachings was lost to the future 
when St. Patrick had the druid books collected and bumt— 
fortunately it was not thought necessary to destroy all record of 
the Laws of the land. As we learn, Patrick set up a commission 
of three brehons, three kings and three bishops, one of whom was 
himself—and they examined the whole body of Laws, and affirmed 
or rejected them under Patrick’s guidance. The result of their 
labours can be consulted on the reference shelves in the 
reading room of the National Library, in Dublin—The Ancient 
Laws of Ireland, Rolls Series, 5 vols., in Irish and English, and 
Vol. 6, a vocabulary for the other volumes. 

Now the existence of such a code of Laws is the negation of 
a state of savagery in the community. A hint as to the antiquity 
of the original statutes is given in the general preface (Vol. iii), 
where we read—“ their subject, their contents, and their style 
are alike opposed to any unity of authorship: they were books 
which were never written as modern books have been, but have 
grown into their present form and size, through the constant 
introduction of distinct passages strung on to the original text by 
successive generations of lawyers.’ With regard to the pagan 
laws of the marriage contract, we read that they were accepted 
with very little alteration. They are very interesting. These 
laws have been the means of preserving a great deal of knowledge 
about the national life, but we are not enlightened from any 
records we have, with regard to the earlier religion. In fact the 
definite absence of reference to religious ceremonial in the oldest 
traditional stories of the bards, is so pointed, that the obvious 
inference is that it has been cut out, during the copying of ancient 
books, long since lost. 

In the absence of written records in Ireland, we are not entitled 
to assume that there are no such records elsewhere. On the coasts 
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and islands of the Mediterranean, at the beginning of the Christian 
era lived several authorities, not only on the history, but on the 
geography of the leading countries of that time. Some of these 
writers make reference to Ireland, and what they say is important 
to us, from the archaeological point of view. 

One reference only can I recall, and that is under the date 
“ Age of the World 3656” in the Annals of the Four Masters— 


“ At the end of this Year, Tighearnmas died, with the three- 
fourths of the men of Ireland about him, at the meeting 
of Magh Slecht in Breifne, at the worshipping of Crom 
Cruach, the chief idol of adoration in Ireland. This 
happened on the night of Samhain precisely.” 


A note says that according to the dinnsenchus this was the 
principal idol of all the colonies that settled in Ireland from the 
earliest times. Strange to tell, in spite of the dinnsenchus, we 
travel through all the old stories of Lug and Balor, Fionn and the 
Fianna, and of Cuchulain, with never a mention of the chief idol, 
Crom Cruach—in fact I have never met him or “it” until the 
time of Tighearmmas, and in the days of Patrick when the Crom 
Cruach group were made to sink into the ground. This “ chief 
idol of adoration ”’ seems silent and alone through the ages, and 
as far as our records go he represents our knowledge of the state 
of religion in Ireland before the coming of Christianity, in the days 
before Patrick came. They are interesting in relation to our 
present purpose, those pre-Patrician Christian days. During the 
long periods when those Brehon laws were being framed and 
developed and brought into some collected form, we must realize 
that some mental processes were at work, and religion is older 
than high mental culture, and can exist and flourish apart from 
mental brilliance, which I understand is not favourable to a 
truly devout life. We have a period of 800 years to work back in, 
from the time of Patrick to that time of illumination in the pre- 
Christian world, of Buddha, Lao-Tzse, Plato, Pythagoras. 

Now there must have been, since Christianity travelled 
here, intercourse with the Mediterranean countries, other than 
commercial. About the year 200 A.D. there was a group of 
noted Greek teachers, they had many pupils whom they taught 
the philosophy of Plato and the science of Pythagoras—was 
there no word of all this carried over land and sea to Ireland ? 
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Even earlier, 400 B.C. in the days of Plato and the Schools, all 
the teachers that the Indian historians record were sent by the 
Buddha over the world to proclaim his message of peace and hope 
for mankind—did no word ever get through to Ireland ? 

It will be said that ’tis easy to ask these questions, to which 
no answer can be given, but I shall reply by quoting from Mediter- 
ranean traditions the reason why the knowledge of these things 
must have travelled to Ireland. We, in Ireland, have no records 
of such happening—they were destroyed, we know that—but 
the Greeks have such a record. 

The reason is that in ancient Pagan days this country was 
known as “‘ Sacred Island ’’—we use a later form—not so fre- 
quently to-day as heretofore—the “‘ Island of Saints and Scholars,”’ 
limiting it in mind to Christian times. It is this eternal limitation 
of culture in Ireland to the Early Christian era, so prevalent in 
these days, that breeds a lack of interest in the seeking-out of 
traces of those days when Ireland was a distributing-centre for 
fine bronze work. 

Here is the Mediterranean official recognition of Ireland. 
In an iambic poem by Festus Avienus, on the maritime dis- 
coveries of Carthage, it is said that three centuries before Chnist, 
two Carthaginian admirals were sent out on voyages of discovery. 
The account of one of Himilco’s (or Hamilco’s) voyages is con- 
tained in the following passage : 


It is two days from the Cassiterides (Scilly Isds) to 
the Island which the ancients called the Sacred Isle. 

In the midst of its waters is cast up much surf, and it 
is widely inhabited by the race of the Hiberni. 


There is nothing vague about the description—in the third 
century B.C. it could be said that the Island, called in much earlier 
days—the days of the ancients—the Sacred Island was widely 
inhabited by the Ivish. 

It is also of value at this point to recall a reference to a saying 
of Artemidorus, a geographer of Ephesus, who lived about 
100 B.C. and whose work in nine volumes was much quoted from 
by Strabo and others. I have mislaid my reference, but can 
quote his saying by heart: 

To Sacred Ierne of the Hibernians, men go to leam more 
of the Mysteries of Samothrace. 
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In Strabo’s work on Geography (Bk iv. 4, 6) we find him quoting 
another reference of Artemidorus : 


Artemidorus says that there is an Island near Britain 
on which are performed sacrifices like those in Samothrace, 
that have to do with Demeter and Core. 


This is the second reference linking Ireland with Samothrace and 
its mysteries, and an explanation is due to those who are 
not familiar with the idea of the rites called ‘“‘ The Mysteries.”’ 
There are two centres of these Mysteries of religion, well-known 
by name to the Western world, Samothrace and Eleusis. 
According to a leamed authority (Foucart) the master-thought 
of this instruction came from Egypt about the seventh century 
B.C. and it was joined to the Demeter rites of Eleusis, which were 
also of Egyptian origin. (There were also centres further East). 

The schools of the Mysteries gave teachings to students who 
had passed tests of probation, in two degrees, the Lesser and the 
Greater. Only those could enter for the Greater Mysteries who 
had been initiated into the Lesser. At Eleusis—the Lesser 
initiations were held in Spring-time at Agrae, just outside Athens, 
and they were followed by the Greater Mysteries, celebrated at 
Autumn-time, at Eleusis, about eleven miles from Athens. It 
was not the immortality of the soul that was taught, that doctrine 
existed before the Mysteries were founded, but certain secret 
teachings on Life and Death. 

Cicero, who had been initiated, said: “It is through the 
Mysteries that we have learned the first principles of Life.” 

Clemens, one of the early Fathers, referred to the Egyptian 
Mysteries as follows : ‘‘ Not only did they scruple to entrust their 
secrets to everyone, and prevent all unholy persons from becom- 
ing acquainted with divine matters, but confined them to those 
who were invested with the office of king, and to such of the 
priesthood, who from their worth, learning and station, were 
deemed worthy of so great privileges.” (Petrie. Relig. Life in 
Anc. Egypt, p. 38). ' 

The Mysteries of Samothrace have been described as of a 
more scientific nature than those of Eleusis, which were more 
mystical in character. 

The public could witness certain parts of the proceedings 
at the celebrations, and for them the drama of Demeter and 
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Persephone was performed. This brings me to my third relation 
of Ireland with the mediterranean pagan religions—this approach, 
I am happy to say, comes from Ireland. 

Professor R. A. S. MacAlister in his last work on “ Tara: A 
Pagan Sanctuary of Ancient Ireland’’ drew attention to his dis- 
covery that ‘‘ At Tara, a centre of the Agricultural rite, is to be 
found a myth of the renewal of the year, tdentical with that devised 
by the myth-makers of Hellas. It is the story of Demeter, 
Persephone (Core) Pluto and Zeus, under the names of Tea, Tephi, 
Cams6n and Taranis. Zeus the god who wields the thunderbolt, 
is here Taranis, the thunder-god and individual of loud voice.” 

Here is the confirmation of Strabo by Dr. MacAlister’s dis- 
covery of the Demeter myth, and the fact that authorities state 
that this story formed part of the Samothracean rites, confirms 
the statement of Artemidorus, that men went to Ireland to learn 
more of the Mysteries of Samothrace. 

Bearing in mind Dr. MacAlister’s localization of a rite at Tara, 
it may be kept in memory, that the Greater Mysteries in Greece 
were held in Autumn. So was the celebration at Tara. Those who 
wished to participate in the Autumn rites at Eleusis, must have 
been to the rites at Agrae in Spring: It was a regulation in 
Ireland that those who celebrated at Tara must first have been 
at Tlachtga, whose celebration was at Bealtaine—Spring. 

As Dr. MacAlister says of the Hellenic myth found at Tara, 
“such a string of coincidences cannot be accidental.’ This 
present article has added to the string of coincidences. Does 
this not give a different perspective already ?—not so much of the 
warring savage well to the front of things; which is what, I am 
frequently told, is all that could have been in evidence before the 
days of St. Patrick. 

To complete my note about the Mysteries. As time went on 
—it is the old story—corruption of the original purity crept in, 
and they became degraded and debased. They were finally 
closed in the time of the Christian Emperor Justinian, on the 
petition of the better-class Pagan citizens. 

My early reference to “ burial mounds,” and to the true 
character of the mound known as “ New Grange,” is closely 
related to this question of pagan religion in Ireland. As to the 
name “ New Grange,”’ which was not necessary, I shall refer to the 
mound in question, as ‘‘ the Brugh of Oengus.”’ 
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The Brugh of Oengus is cruciform in the plan of its chambers 
and passage. The passage is exceedingly narrow and about sixty 
feet in length, while the chambers have remarkable features not 
yet noticed, but there is not space in a short article to do the 
subject justice, and to make clear the parallel suggested. 

But I believe that in all respects the mounds in the cemetery 
at Brugh na Boinne are not burial-mounds, and that the cemetery 
was formed there because of the presence of the three mounds, 
and the opinion of O’Donovan and Dr. J. Fergusson, that the 
Cemetery was distinct from the great mounds, will, I believe, 
be found bome out by tradition, and being based upon the study 
of native tradition, must be accepted as a good reason for further 
examination of the mounds in the light of tradition. 

Professor MacAlister’s ‘‘ Tara’’ has proved the reliability 
of many of the traditions in relation to that centre, and the time 
has gone by when it is sufficient to write as follows, and dismiss 
without thorough examination, any problem of antiquity. 

In Dr. Coffey’s ““ New Grange ”’ we constantly find references 
like these :— 


ce 


. many other examples might be given, but one 


other will be sufficient’... . “‘ These are, of course, of no 
historical value.”’.... ‘a second prose passage, im which 
the monuments at the Brugh are set forth in greater detatl, 
INTO WHICH WE NEED NOT ENTER... . (All italics are 
mine) .... We find a mixture of mythical and dimly 
historical personages, into particulars about whom we 
need not go.” 


In a future article it is hoped to set before the reader the 
Brugh of Oengus in a new light, the result of a good many years 
spare-time study of this, one of the most important remains in 
Europe. 


A NOTE ON JAMES ELROY 
FLECKER 


By Geraldine Hodgson 


936! It is thirty years since Flecker, in his College room, 
] announced that he was “‘ Going to publish a volume of 
Poems.” It appeared in the following year. His last 
was published in 1915, twenty-one years ago. Much turbid water 
has flowed through the world’s rivers since; and not a little 
through the literary streams. With the arrival of almost universal 
racket and bustle, thought has largely disappeared, save in a 
few fortunate comers ; and taste, if the word has still a recognisable 
content, has changed incredibly. 

However all that may be, the storm raised round Flecker 
and his work has died down; while he lives on in the affection 
of some few who hailed The Golden Journey to Samarkand when 
that thin, singular volume, not his earliest, appeared. Afterwards, 
he wrote much; but the core of his heart and work are there. 

The tumult and the shouting dies: and to-day, in so altered 
a world, it is curious to speculate on the effect the Collected Poems 
might have upon an educated and thoughtful reader, who, could 
such a one be found, had never encountered Flecker before. 

It would not be difficult to guess which poets’ works he had 
as a boy and young man kept close at his hand; a variegated 
group, international indeed they might fairly be called. Knowing 
them, it would not be difficult either to trace their respective 
shares in his always maturing power. 

But none of that is necessary. Could such a reader be found, 
or could one who read him when he appeared, one knowing his 
tastes and his debts, take him up again, perhaps after a lapse 
of years, a lapse not due to broken interest but to immersion in 
the clangour and misery of a world seemingly bent on its own 
destruction, it seems likely that Flecker’s singular gift to men 
Ae no longer be challenged. For indeed, he was ‘“‘ himself 
alone.”’ 

It is idle to pretend that he is in the English tradition. He 
may with whatever vehemence he will challenge the world: 

Was I not bred in Gloucestershire, 
One of the Englishmen ? 
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Indisputably, he was born in Lewisham and “ bred” in 
Cheltenham, both quite undeniably English. Yet no one taking 
his Collected Poems as they stand would be struck by their purely 
English character. Nor will they easily assign his unconquerable 
and mixed individuality to any country. 

There is the obvious Oriental strain; and it is there from 
first to last, as distinct in some of his earlier work as in Hassan 
itself. The whole first section of The Golden Journey— 


Tales, marvellous tales, 
Of ships and stars and isles where good men rest, 
Where never more the rose of sunset pales, 
And winds and shadows fall toward the West. 


* * *® 


those long caravans that cross the plain 
With dauntless feet and sound of silver bells— 


all of it, whether it tells of Samarkand, or the Gates of Damascus, 
whether of Yasmin, Saadabad or the Bather, it is all of that 
East which ever told him secrets. 


Equally, there is the classic strain : 
I was beyond the hills and heard 
That old and fervent goddess call, 
Whose voice is like a waterfall 
And sweeter than the singing bird. 


It never left him but pursued him whether in 
a hall in Bloomsbury, 
or 
down the Gloucester lanes. 


All through to the end, it breaks out everywhere. Dying, 
did he not plan to make a translation of the Aeneid “ as satisfactory 
as Fitzgerald’s of Omar’’? And Aeneas’ Descent remains in the 
Collected Poems, as a token of that satisfactoriness. 

Once more, for those to whom literary criticism is not without 
value, there is his debt to the sequent French “ schools ”’ of poetry 
between 1860 and 1920. For these fed his fine-craftsman’s bent, 
which, fostered on the classics, was polished and edged by the 
French Parnassian school, and by the unique Samain (who 
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fits no clique, being infused with intangible dream _by the 
Symbolistes), and finally lifted into gaiety by M. Paul Fort. 

But beneath and beyond all that, there was an indomitable 
“ self” of varied strains and almost omnivorous tastes, ranging 
far and wide, from English lanes to Asian hills, gathering from 
the most dissimilar pastures, imbibing everywhere ; and all the 
while subliming it into what was unborrowed and all his own. 

No other volume, issued in England in those two decades 
through which he worked, exists that has a remote resemblance 
to his. | Apparently effortless and infinitely various, it is yet 
all of a piece; at once panoramic and articulated into a whole. 
The most minute search of Publishers’ lists between 1906 and 1913, 
—years of experiment yet painful sameness—will reveal no 
volume bearing the smallest resemblance to Flecker’s Collected 
Poems. Men may admire or scom it, but it stands alone. 

No one reading these Collected Poems could picture its author 
as a posturer, experimenter or a member of a school; attitudes 
not unfamiliar then as often. He may, at times seem remote 
and strange, but he is always genuine and human. Never was 
he lost in the crowd. And there was a crowd. He had no 
“ subject made to his hand,” as e.g., the Anglo-Irish School might 
be thought to have had in Kathleen-Ni-Houlihan, and her age-long 
wrongs and dolours. He had none, invented for themselves, as 
the aesthetes were accused of having, not so long before his time. 
The reality of his subjects is as striking as his way of dealing with 
them. Since his death, the years have produced no poet like 
him. There has been plenty of mental activity, intellectual 
straining, not a little inventiveness, and, as in the case of Miss 
Edith Sitwell, much alert observation of details not before 
remarked on. Indeed, many of the gibes at her adjectives, so 
unusual and daring, or at any rate unusually and daringly 
employed, many of those gibes could not touch her at all, but 
recoiled on their authors, by indicating their own lack of 
imaginative observation. An interesting comparison remains to 
be made of her use of adjectives and Flecker’s ; her’s startling 
in novelty combined with quaint accuracy ; his striking in their 
familiarity conjoined to most perfect aptness. 

_ The rawest critic has heard of her “shrill” grass, though 
in spite of the contemporary outcry made, she was not original 
in applying this “sound ”’ adjective to substance. Pater, that 
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careful artist in speech, had, misguidedly some may feel, written, 
in 1894, of the “shrillness”’ of “ mediaeval mural painting.” 
His use of the word may, of course, mean something, even if 
those who care for that adornment, have no idea what he could 
have meant. On the other hand, her frequent and various 
application of “furry” to leaves was recognised as suggestive. 
Some of Flecker’s successors have used language cataclysmally 
and jaggedly enough. Mr. T. S. Eliot at times has “ given jerks ” 
to sundry quiet readers. Mr. Humbert Wolfe at his best, handles 
English as a medium so full of colour, melody and suggestion 
should be used : 
Yet think of this! 

When you are old, a pale forgotten kiss 

will touch your eyelids where you sit and ponder, 

and all will be gone from you then, all youth, all wonder, 

—the coloured cities you knew, the amethyst 

pennons on the lance of dawn, and the white mist 

unrolling from the world—all will be gone, 

but the kiss will touch your eyes, where you sit alone. 


Beautiful !—but not with the haunting pain of Yeats’ incomparable 
When you are old and grey— 


and,—for that poem does not belong to the present point,—though 
Mr. Wolfe’s lines have rare distinction in our present poverty, 
not they nor any others of to-day have the immediacy, the 
compelling vividness that is the stuff of Flecker’s poetry; no one 
now has his alive, pictorial reality : 
Down the hom Constantinople fades and flashes in the blue, 
Rose of cities dropping with the heavy summer’s burning dew ; 
Fading now as falls the Orient evening round the sky and you, 
Fading into red and silver as we row to Saadabad. 


No mechanical human invention, swift and successful though 
it may be avails to satisfy, as a quatrain of Flecker’s can, the 
human insatiable longing for escape ; for after all neither speed 
nor success is the stuff, nor both of them together, of vivid realness. 

It seems to be the fashion nowadays for authors perpetually 
to re-collect, with an infinity of alterations, their writings, so that 
it becomes difficult to be sure what is their latest collected and 
intended meaning. But the posthumous volume of Flecker’s 
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Collected Poems had escaped re-hashing. It stands secure and 
monumental ; a rare object for succeeding poets. 

In a world like to-day’s, where values are constantly turned 
topsy-turvy, it seems temerarious to predict what poetry the 
Future will choose to retain from the opening decades of this 
inordinately Protean Century. But so long as men care for 
Beauty, so long as a violin can wring their hearts or a silver 
trumpet call them to high endeavour, so long as spiritual pain 
has any significance for them, or scathing wit and brilliancy has 
any charm, so long as their noise-jangled ears can catch 

The whisper of the Desert wind ; 
The tinkling of the camel bells— 


so long, in fact, as the primary human emotions mean anything 

to them, so long will they lift down Flecker’s Poems from their 

no cherished shelf and lose themselves in the Realm of this 
reamer, 


Art Notes 


STE PAINTERS “CRAFT 


HERE is always some fresh matter of argument cropping 
up in the painting profession. One wonders sometimes if 
there is too much good talk and too little good paint. 

And, occasionally and pessimistically, one doubts whether there 
is any understanding of the original stuff about which all the talk 
goes on. It is, roughly speaking, a device that consists in 
employing oil and white lead as a vehicle which permits colours 
of every kind to be rapidly and easily applied to a prepared surface. 
Its chiet distinction from earlier methods was the suspension of 
colour in a medium remaining on the surface of the panel; a 
pigment consistent and existent in itself and not a stain tor a 
surface. That, for some centuries has been the material utilised 
to produce a work of the highest art. Enough of the real trick 
of eye and hand and that simple stuff becomes “‘ Immortal!” 
There is a portion of judgment—possibly imagination—needed 
also, we can assume. 

Once this pigment has settled to the surface, solidified, fused 
into a homogeneous mass, a surface of transparent varnish is laid 
over it to preserve it bright and clean and unchanged by the 
vicissitudes of atmosphere. This film in course of time yellows, 
dirties and dulls. But it can be removed, and then the old paint 
should be again revealed safe and still fresh, awaiting a renewed 
coat of varnish to preserve it for another tale of years. Then, 
when that has done, the debate begins. And the portrait, full- 
length, of the young king Philip of Spain, by Velasquez, has started 
it once again in, perhaps, greater measure than usual. Even the 
dealers begin to be worried. 

It is a straightforward portrait of a young patron by a young 
painter of the first rank. There is no imaginative story to be 
conveyed. Therefore there could have been no purpose in adjusting 
its values to meet a slow degradation in time so that a late age 
might see the dim glory and wonder. But now, alas! when the 
inquisitive painter, naively gaping, says that the thing looks fresh 
and good and lively, that the method of painting, the colour and so 
forth, is now plain and easy to see he finds himself checked. 
He is told that the dear dead king has been flayed, and can he 
as an artist abide it that the supreme, the culminating touches 
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of the divine Velasquez have been spirited away by a hard-handed 
restorer. 

There is enough to add a touch of more serious thought in 
the two El Greco’s hanging on the wall to each side. Perhaps 
this setting was arranged of a deliberated intention. There it 
is, in one of them, the old, antique charm. But it is opposed by 
the fresh, bitter energy of the “‘ Garden of Transfiguration ”’ across. 
Perhaps, it may well be, that preference goes to the worn, frail 
delicacy of the “ Expulsion of the Moneychangers.” Taste differs. 
And there is the head of the now older Philip hanging opposite, 
grave, unrestored, obviously a noble work of art. But it is dim, 
vague: seen closely, rather dirty. Is it well that our exemplary 
works should carry the gloom of eld to drop a funereal pall over 
our visits to view masterpieces in the fog-bound square which is 
presided over by Nelson’s monstrous column? Can colour be 
too bright, its key too high ? 

It is no new debate one finds, in considering the history of 
painting technique. There was the rage of the elect when the 
singing colour of the Impressionists burst on their eyes. It seemed 
brutal to them because it was fresh, sharp and clear. Yet really, 
the indignation came from the small school of worshippers, lovers 
of the warm, happy darkness of opaqueish varnish, thickened 
by time and dust to what has so well been called a golden gloom. 
To the dealer that plutonian dark has, in its yellowish-brown, 
gleams of the true metal yet. 

Naturally, the works of the Impressionists, themselves our 
great-grandparents in point of time, are ageing already and possess 
no more their pristine liveliness of colour. Their successors, even, 
the post-Impressionists begin to fade. So being, of course, they 
find favour with the reproducers in colour facsimile who have 
incidentally done more to degrade and defile the modern eye for 
painting than the “ movies ’—“ the pictures.’”’ To trick up a 
sheet of paper by ingenious stains and blurs of vari-coloured inks 
to the similitude of oil paint on canvas, to then frame and sell 
each print ot this mechanist-made monster at an advantageous 
price is the kind of raw deal such as only a culture rotted age 
could get away with. 

However that may continue to be, there has been yet another 
attack on the sense and substance of paint and on the aesthetic 
technique devised about it: this comes from the Sur-realists. 
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Their works, they allege, outflow from the under-conscious— 
the lubber fiend that works while you dream. If and when paint 
1s not, any more, rich and rare enough for your bright vision you 
may frame up, say, a section of old worn corset, whalebone stays 
protruding, and adding to it additional items to increase the putrid 
pathos, make your story. 

For they incline to tell tales, make anecdotes, and, even 
though they are recounted somewhat elliptically, the question in 
argument still exists, they are, in principle, “literary.”” Not so 
long ago to be that, to be anecdotal or illustrative, was damnation 
absolute. Of course there is a fundamental contradiction running 
through all that debate. Every picture tells a story if it possesses 
a title or even a number. Though, after all, well handled paint 
escapes any responsibility, it explodes envelopes and transmutes 
any subject if it has been used by the right brain and hand. 
Paint is paint, and no less a medium admirably adapted for the 
expression of imaginative thought because of shameful past misuses. 
The bounds of its exploitation are not narrow, they are solely 
conditioned by the technical limitations of the material and the 
artist-craftsman’s sensibility. | A rich viscous paste, it can most 
pleasantly and easily be manipulated, adjusted, moulded, con- 
solidated, diluted, corrected, reinforced and impregnated with 
passion and vision—by the night and true hand. 

So there can be—there have been—many changes in the 
application of this oil-borne pigment, and they have engaged a 
number of gentlemen of a critical turn of mind (with a taste, too, 
for scribbling) in lively debate. But the public, since all this, 
seem to have retired from the field. Once on a time, they took a 
sporting interest in the paces of the painters and their schools of 
painting, but talk and talk about and about, cloyed their palate 
for backing a winner or so. There has been confusion among 
principles of criticism, lack of plain technical understanding and 
more than all a fondness for the bright engaging amateur. Manners 
maketh business no doubt, but the serious artist, good or bad, is 
often enough, darkling, sneering, uncouth and sinister—best left 
alone. 

However, once on a while, the painter gives up the brush 
and palette for letters, as once and again the critic has a go at the 
confection of works of art. Then we are in the way of learning a 
little—painfully. But not seriously. At the last, all we can do 
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is to look well on good work with the sad understanding that age 
does not add beauty and that immortality is, alas, a relative term. 
Time leaves its mark. We may, just, enjoy the illusion that we 
have for an instant caught one strange and happy glimpse of the 
full portrait of that Spanish king pretty nearly as he saw it when 
Velasquez wiped his brush and tured away. 

Then I asked a young painter of my acquaintance his opinion 
on the controversy. ‘‘ Perhaps,” he answered, “‘ I’m sentimental. 
If as you say they are dulled and decayed, all night, I like ’em 
that way. Leave ’em alone, I say.”’ 

“What, let them rot?” 

“Why not? God wot!” 

“What, all of them ? Should none be carefully restored ? ” 

But he replied, taking his glass again, ‘‘ The Lot!” 


FREDERICK CARTER. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


By M. J. MacManus 


Boswell’s Tour to the Hebrides. 


When, in 1927, the famous ‘‘ black box ’’ at Malahide Castle yielded up its 
priceless contents so dramatically to Lt.-Colonel Isham, it was generally 
believed that no further romantic discoveries were to be expected. But a few 
years later, whilst the earlier MSS. (which contained amongst other things 
Boswell’s private journal), were being prepared for the press, another large 
batch of papers came to light in an old croquet-box. Of these, by far the most 
important was the manuscript of the Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides in its 
original form. This, too, was purchased for the Isham collection. 


In the meantime, Mr. Geoffrey Scott, to whom the editing of the first batch 
of manuscript had been entrusted, had died. The work was then taken over by 
that well-known Boswellian scholar, Professor Frederick Pottle, of Yale. To 
him, too, working in conjunction with Mr. Charles H. Bennett, the task of 
editing the Hebridean Journal was handed over. The result now appears in the 
beautiful volume published in England by Messrs. Heinemann, which will be 
hailed with delight by both bibliographers and students of the Johnson period. 


The original manuscript differs very materially from the printed book and 
Johnsonians will find the comparison of the two versions a fascinating occupation. 
Immediately after Johnson’s death, Boswell, in response to an urgent request 
from Dilly the printer, set about preparing the Tour for publication. But, for 
a time, the work proceeded slowly. Wine and women, and other less reprehen- 
sible distractions, delayed its completion, and it was not until Edmund Malone 
was called in that the thing began to take shape. 


But Malone’s aid was not confined to bringing order out of chaos. He did 
not merely assist in preparing the manuscript for the press: in addition, he 
revised it and made large excisions. ‘‘ The revision,’’ the present editors declare, 
‘‘ was much more extensive than would be suspected by a reader of this edition 
who did not compare it minutely with Boswell’s book. Hardly a paragraph was 
printed as Boswell wrote it. Indiscreet and indelicate matter was excised. 
Boswell’s topographical observations were generally deleted . . . many passages 
of personal reflection were dropped, because the book was to be an essay in 
Johnsonian biography, not an autobiography.’’ 
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Now, thanks to Lt.-Colone]l Isham’s great discovery and to the skilful and 
conscientious editing of two American scholars, the world is given the book as 
Boswell wrote it. As revised by Malone, there can be no doubt that the original 
printed version suited the taste of the age, but Boswell’s own statement that it 
was ‘‘ the very Journal which Dr. Johnson read ’’ was very far from the truth. 
That ‘‘ very Journal ’’ now appears in print for the first time. As to which of 
the two versions the twentieth century would prefer there can be no doubt. 
‘‘ We are now able to read the Tour, not as a book about Johnson, but as one 
of the best chapters in Boswell’s autobiography. The sections of self-analysis 
in this Journal are among the keenest that we have from his pen, and they show 
him at the happiest and most innocent period of his life. To recover, in this 
complete frankness, all his and Johnson’s comments on the men and women 
whom they met, is also a gain. The Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, even 
after pruning, remained one of the most indiscreet books ever given to the 
world (did it not bring its authors to the verge of a duel?), but beside the 
original record it seems decorous and even timid.’’ 


Cordial congratulations are due to all concerned in this indispensable 
addition to the Johnsonian bookshelf ; not least to the publishers who have 
produced it in a format worthy of its contents. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE Lire oF GEORGE Moore. By Joseph Hone. With an account of his last 
years by his cook and housekeeper, Clara Warville. Gollancz. 15s. net. 
Nothing could be farther removed from ‘‘ the tombstone in two volumes ”’ 

so abhorred by George Moore than this biography, which is instinct with life 
and colour from the first paragraph, and holds the reader’s attention throughout 
by its fictional and pictorial quality. It would have been easy to write well 
of the last thirty or forty years of this long, and intellectually adventurous life, 
but particular credit is due to the biographer for re-creating his subject’s child- 
hood and youth as vividly as his later years. The reconstruction of each period 
and phase—the raw and precocious adolescent at his military academy; the 
budding writer at the Nouvelles Athénes, with Mallarmé and Manet; the busily 
observant play-boy of Dublin life; and in later years the G.O.M. of Ebury 
Street; all are as convincingly rendered as though the narrator had been 
present at every scene and conversation. On the literary plane, the story of 
how an illiterate country lad became a famous writer, has an exciting and 
fabulous quality. Most literary men show some taste, some predilection for 
their art from early days, but one has only to read some of George Moore’s 
letters to his mother from school, or even later from Paris, to marvel at the 
lifetime of unremitting toil that produced in the end Abelard and Héloise. 
Apart from their kitchen-maid grammar and spelling, these letters are often 
extremely funny, and throw great light on the sort of young man Moore was 
at twenty-three. He was really fond of his mother and hid nothing from her, 
neither his snobbishness, ambition nor naughtiness. He is intensely natural. 
““My dear Mama, I have only one bit of news, I am completely changed . . . 
when I think of the follies I have made I can scarcely believe it was myself.’ 
Mr. Hone presents George Moore’s interesting but somewhat exasperating 
character with extreme fairness. Even his dearest friends found him difficult, 
and, as is well known; he had immense talent for the “‘ gentle art of making 
enemies ’’; mainly owing to what Michael Field called his ‘‘ obstinate tactless- 
ness of,speech.’’ In spite of his excessive egoism and touchiness, there was 
a very individual fascination about his personality, which held his numerous 
friends. He was naturally attracted to men of innate goodness, such as George 
Russell, John Eglinton, Degas and Tonks; but, with the exception of these 
and a few others, as associates he preferred women to men. ‘“‘ My thoughts 
run on women—on what would you have them run?—On copper mines? ’’ As 
is obvious to anyone who knew him, apart from the facts stated in this book, 
women also liked Moore. He never assumed superior masculine airs, and 
although he had no great opinion of women writers as a whole, was unfailingly 
encouraging and helpful to the individual. His appalling worldliness was his 
own worst enemy, even at the age of twenty-three he was contemplating marry- 
ing an heiress for her money, but luckily for his subsequent career, this attempt 
proved abortive. In view of the recurrent and strong temptation he felt to 
move in well-born and cultured society, at all stages of his life, intensified by 
the fact that he was generally considered an entertaining and amusing guest, 
his tireless industry and prodigious power of concentration is the more surpris- 
ing. It is not generally known how many interests he had besides art. He 
adored the country, both English and Irish, hunting and all other country 
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pursuits, and at one time incredibly helped to run a rabbit farm. His prevailing 
passion was the perfection of his literary style, and to attain this he sacrificed 
all else. Desmond Macarthy has called him ‘“‘a saint of letters,’’ and he 
confessed to having no conscience but a literary one. ‘‘ It was the story that 
heid me in thrall, the story that was my Belle Dame sans Merci.’’ There was 
nothing he would not undertake in the cause of art; at the age of sixty-two he 
set out on a long journey to the Holy Land, in search of copy for the Brook 
Kerith. In a lively letter to Mrs. Hutchinson he tells of the hardships and 
perils he endured. He finished Aphrodite in Aulis in spite of great physical 
pain; indeed, anyone who knew him during his last years, can have nothing 
but admiration for the extraordinary courage with which he continued to write 
incessantly, in spite of growing physical infirmity. It is difficult to foresee 
which of Moore’s works will last; he himself would have wished to be immor- 
talised by his later historical romances, but beautiful though the prose of these 
is, it is doubtful if they will seem to readers of the future to possess as much 
vitality and conviction as the Dublin trilogy, or the critical works such as 
Conversations in Ebury Street, and Avowals, or even such early novels as Esther 
Waters and The Lake. In view of George Moore’s repeated and venomous 
attacks on Thomas Hardy, one wonders whether there was not some sub- 
conscious realisation that, in spite of frequent lapses of style the Wessex 
novelist’s characters possessed an imaginative power and vitality which Moore’s 
lacked, which makes them impossible to forget as individuals, whereas with the 
exceptions of Esther Waters and the hero and heroine of The Lake, Moore’s have 
a trick of fading in memory into the sleepy tapestry of his later style. The account 
of Moore’s later years by his housekeeper, Clara Warville, is extremely observant 
and entertaining. She notes his personal foibles; how he hated the rain and 
would ask her to pull down the blinds on a wet day, how he doted on his various 
cats, and how he had an intensely irritating habit of returning from his 
holidays before he was expected; and one gets from her article the very breath 
of that remarkable house in Ebury Street, its master and its visitors. There 
are some interesting pictures, notably a pastel of George Moore in his famous 
red dressing-gown by his friend Tonks. The whole book is a brilliant achieve- 
ment, and its hero would have much appreciated the practised technique with 
which it is written. M. G. 


Mont SAINT MICHEL AND CHARTRES. By Henry Adams. pp. xiv and 397. 
London: Constable and Company, Ltd., 1936. ras. 6d. net. 


This is an interesting and well-informed book, but I cannot give it unstinted 
praise. If you are going to write an account of Mariolatry in the Middle Ages, you 
can adopt, with propriety and decency three attitudes. You can accept with 
faith, you can examine scientifically as a student of religious experience, or you 
can, aS an unbeliever, attack. But you cannot sneer and patronize. And that, 
‘dlespite the charm of his book, is what Adams too often does. 

‘“The measure of this devotion, which proves to any religious American 
mind, beyond possible cavil, its serious and practical reality, is the money it 
cost ’’ (page 92). 

‘‘ Just as the French of the nineteenth century invested their surplus capital 
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in a railway system in the belief that they would make money by it in this life, 
in the thirteenth they trusted their money to the Queen of Heaven because 
of their belief in her power to repay it with interest in the life to come.’’ (page 93). 

‘ Had the Church controlled her the Virgin would perhaps have remained 
prostrate at the foot of the Cross.’’ (page 93). 

Of the poems of St. Bernard and Adam of Saint Victor, this self-complacent 
American says: ‘‘ To delight in the childish jingle of the mediaeval Latin is a 
sign of a futile mind, no doubt, and I beg pardon of you and of the Church 
for wasting your precious summer day on poetry which was regarded as mystical 
in its age and which now sounds like a nursery rhyme.’’ (page 94). 

““ The Bourgeois had put an enormous share of his capital into what was, in 
fact, an economical speculation, not unlike the South Sea Scheme, or the railway 
system of our time ; except that in one case the energy was devoted to shortening 
the road to Heaven ; in the other, to shortening the road to Paris ; but no 
serious schoolman could have felt entirely convinced that God would enter 
into a business partnership with man, to establish a sort of joint stock society 
for altering the operation of divine and universal laws. The bourgeois required 
an experience of only about three generations (1200—1300) to satisfy himself that 
. . . Mary herself could not certainly be bought or bribed ; that prayer without 
money seemed to be quite as efficacious as prayer with money. . .”’ (page 96). 

What can be expected from this attitude of mind? We get, indeed, as de- 
tailed and explanatory account of the Cathedral of Chartres, with its background 
of history, but Adams must interpolate such maunderings as: ‘‘ We... can 
safely leave the Virgin in her majesty, with her three great prophets on either 
hand, as calm and confident in their own strength and in God’s providence as 
they were when Saint Louis was born, but looking down from a deserted heaven 
into an empty church, on a dead faith.’’ (page 195). 

There are excellent accounts of Saint Michael’s Mount, The Chanson de 
Roland (not abreast of modern research and conjecture, however, in this case), 
and of a considerable aspect of mediaeval French literature, as well as competent 
chapters on Abailard, the Mystics and Saint Thomas Aquinas. 

It is by no means certain that Taillefer sang the Roland to Duke William 
of Normandy in 1058, and again at Hastings in 1066. Indeed it is extremely 
improbable. It is not true that ‘‘ to doubt the Chanson is to call the very roll 
of Battle Abbey in question.’’ (page 20). 

Can it be held that ‘‘ Eleanor of Guienne was the greatest of all French- 
women? ’’ (page 208). 

How can Richard Cour-de-Lion’s prison song to his sister Mary of 
Champagne, written in French, be considered ‘‘ one of the chief monuments of 
English literature? ’’ (page 221). ' 

To assert that ‘‘ Not only was Richard a far greater King than any Louis 
ever was, but he also composed better poetry than any other king who is known 
to tourists ’’ is to talk sheer balderdash. 

The chapter on ‘‘ Les Miracles de Notre Dame ’’ is marred by such refer- 
ences as: ‘‘ The thirteenth century could not afford to admit a doubt. Society 
had staked its existence, in this world and the next, on the reality and power of 
the Virgin ; it had invested in her care nearly its whole capital, spiritual, artistic, 
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intellectual, and economical, even to the bulk of its real and personal estate. 
.. .” (page 252). f net 

I do not think much of the incursion into Shakespeare criticism on page 
254. Adams thinks that the First Part of Henry VI must have been written by 
a Roman Catholic, since it contains the only references to Mary, Mother of God, 
in all the works attributed to Shakespeare. 

And what of this—‘‘ Clearly, M. Paris, the highest academic authority in 
the world, thought that the Virgin could hardly, in his time, say the year 1900, 
be received into good society in the latin quarter.’’ (page 257). 

All through this chapter one hears the undertone of smug self-satisfaction 
with his superior culture and enlightenment so damnably characteristic of the 
American, and so offensive to all decent-hearted people, of any religion or no 
religion. I need not quote examples. 

I will make no attempt to cope with Adams’s account of the theology of 
Abailard and Saint Thomas. But why (page 324) ‘‘ the canting jingle of a 
cheap religion and a thin philosophy ’’ (Adam of Saint Victor’s!)? 

If the author has not seen the ‘‘ gloriam resurgentis,’’ if he does not feel 
the truth and pathos of the Stabat Mater, let him not make the intense and 
passionate faith of others the object of quip and condescension. 

T. B. RupMosE Brown. 


Some PorMs OF MALLARME. Roger Fry and Charles Mauron (Chatto and 
Windus, 1936). 

This book is notable, not only for the translations of Mallarmé’s verse which 
it contains, but also for the two excellent essays on poetry by M. Charles Mauron 
and the late Roger Fry. 

In his wholly admirable Introduction, M. Mauron deals in a forthright 
manner with the problem of obscurity in symbolist poetry. The particular state 
of shimmering unreality which Mallarmé endeavoured to convey is not easily 
perceptible. The ‘‘ matter ’’ of his lines is refined until its existence depends 
almost entirely upon the interplay of sounds syncopated by verbal rhythm. 
But, as M. Mauron aptly demonstrates in his Commentaries on the translations, 
“half-lights are:a part of art, and all psychological expressions of them— 
presentiments, allusions, echoes, suggestions, memories more or less confused, 
vibrations more or less remote from the fundamental note have their place in 
the twilight world of poetry, when information is at most accessory ’’ (p. 8). 
From the symbolist standpoint, a poem in which the poetry hangs on pegs of 
information—such as the various stages of a narrative—is not worthy of the 
name. It may contain poetic lines and phrases, but it cannot be ‘‘ pure poetry,” 
for the perfect poetic unreality is interrupted by the necessary progress of the 
narrative. For this reason the short poem, ‘‘ la recette d’un état d’Ame’’ came 
to be favoured in Mallarmé’s circle as the only possible medium for poetic 
expression. The writers did not attempt to transmit complicated metaphysical 
theories, but merely to awaken in their readers a state of mind similar to their 
own. 
Where I differ from M. Mauron is with regard to a number of his Com- 
mentaries. In these notes, he inclines too much towards interpreting various 
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words and phrases as references to certain individual objects. Thus, in his note 
on Petit Air, he seeks for described phenomena in every phrase. 


Daus Vonde toi devenue 
Ta jubilation nue 


is apparently indicative of a special diver. This may have been so for 
Mallarmé, but it presents no more than a historical interest for the reader 
to-day. It seems risky to postulate that different people should be excited 
to similar states of mind by things foreign to their experience. What arouses 
in us the spirit of poetry is the music and rhythm, together with that grain of 
meaning which permits us to sense the poet’s objective. For most people, the 
beauty of the words suffices. M. Paul Valéry, Mallarmé’s most intimate 
disciple, has well expressed this view: ‘‘ Je m’abandonne 4a l’adorable allure; 
lire, vivre 9 ménent les mots.’’ (l’Amateur de Poémes). 

Roger Fry’s work is too well known to need any introduction. Interested 
primarily in aesthetics, his essays on The Artist’s Vision, Mohammedan Art, and 
Paul Cézanne, bear witness to his powers of appreciating the most diverse schools 
of artistic thought. In this Early Introduction, he attributes the power of 
poetry to three essential properties: first, the ‘‘ image-complex,’’ fundamental 
in all symbolist verse; secondly, the music; and finally, the necessity for the 
““ image-complex ’’ entering, ‘‘ as it were, into a chemical combination ’’ with 
the music. In this classification, it will be noticed that Fry has omitted any 
consideration of the philosophical element in verse. It may exist, but it does 
so in spite of the poetry, which it generally kills. This was the Mallarméan 
attitude to literature. Words, not ideas, created the poetic state and the 
symbolist poet never ceased to seek for those hidden affinities which seem to 
connect a series of otherwise unrelated words, and so to form poetry. In this 
regard, M. Camille Mauclair tells us that his efforts were untiring : — 


‘* J’ai compris par lui (Mallarmé) ce que doit étre l’eurythmie d’une 
période: la facgon de scander, de placer, de sertir un mot de maniére qu ’il 
revéte toute sa signification et semble essentiel et inentendu jusqu’ alors: 
l’insertion exacte de la proposition incidente: la fagon de créer ]’atmosphére 
d’un style et de, comme il le disait, ‘ donner un sens plus pur aux mots 
de la tribu’ en interchangeant l’expression de l’abstrait par des termes 
concrets et du concret par des termes abstraits ... .”’ 


(Mallarmé chez lui: Grasset.) 


These thoughts were present in Fry’s mind while he was preparing his 
translations. That is why only a few of them are truly poetic, for he refused 
the more musical word in order that his version should be etymologically correct. 
By adopting this attitude, the musical liaisons of the French were inevitably 
lost. Otherwise these versions are the most accurate that I have yet seen of 
Mallarmé’s work, and a close study of them makes us recall Rodin’s remark 
as he left the cemetery after the poet’s funeral: ‘‘ Combien de temps faudra-t-il 
a la nature pour refaire un cerveau pareil? ’’ 


HENRY JOHNSTON. 
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BEITRAGE ZUR De TaBLEY ForscuunG. By Dr. Erna Low. Thesis for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy of the University of Vienna, 1935. 


This thesis, though as yet unprinted, deserves notice. Miss Low has written 
a careful and well-informed account of the life and work of this little-known but 
considerable poet, who was also a botanist, and a numismatist of note. John 
Byrne Leicester Warren, third and last Baron de Tabley, claiming to be the 
O’Byrne, won for a brief period something like fame with his Poems Dramatic 
and Lyrical (1st Series) in 1893 and a second series of Poems Dramatic and 
Lyrical in 1895. They constitute the bulk, in quality, if not in quantity, of his 
work. He died in 1895. His period of poetic productivity began in 1863, if we 
exclude several volumes written in collaboration with a friend before that date, 
published under the pseudonym of G. F. Preston, and now not extant, even in 
the British Museum. From 1863 till 1867 Warren used the name of William Lan- 
caster for Praeterita (1863), Eclogues and Monodramas (1864), Studies in Verse 
(1865), and two classical dramas, his first real poetic achievements, PAiloctetes 
[not by William Lancaster, but by ‘‘ M.A.’’] (1866), and Orestes (1867). A 
series of satiric novels (1868-1878) need not be taken seriously. But in 1870 came 
Rehearsals, under his own name, and in 1873 Searching the Net. These volumes 
contain new poems as well as old poems re-written. They mark the maturity of 
the poet’s talent, and form the basis, with additions, for the anthological collec- 
tion Poems Dramatic and Lyncal (1st Series). 

The Soldier of Fortune, a romantic drama set in the German sixteenth cen- 
tury, appeared in 1876. It is a poor play, but contains much of de Tabley’s 
characteristic ‘‘ brocaded ’’ verse. In 1887 Warren became Lord de Tabley. 


I have not space to follow in detail Dr. Léw’s account of de Tabley’s life 
and work. She makes ample use of all the available material, including my 
correspondence with Eleanor Lady Leighton-Warren and my Presidential address 
to the Aberdeen University Literary Society, delivered on November 4, 1808. 
After de Tabley’s death, I gathered together most of the references to his work 
in the Press from 1867 onwards, and on the appearance of Collected Poems 
in 1903, I attempted a collation of this volume with the earlier volumes on which 
it was based, in a letter to the Academy, of which Dr. Léw has made use. 


De Tabley was a great poet: his classical dramas were overshadowed, un- 
justly, by Swinburne’s, his dramatic monologues, such as The Count of Senlis 
at his Toilet, perhaps less unjustly, by Browning’s. But his nature poems, his 
invective of the Gods, his passionate despair, are all his own. His heavily ‘‘ bro- 
caded ’’ style (I can find no other word) tells against him to-day, but it has no 
competitor since Elizabethan days. He is not a Christian: he is not concerned 
with the searchings of the mind of contemporary poets, whether on the spiritual 
or the material side of the fence. There is nothing of Francis Thompson about 
him. For him the shadow of the Cross, had not fallen athwart the world ; for 
him the young man cujus manus plasmarunt hominem had not knocked at the 
door of the Soul. He had not, on the other hand, those dreams of a more perfect 
world which beset the poets of his time, Tennyson, Morris, Browning. He was 
a great Pagan, but a Pagan of the type of Prometheus who defied the Gods. His 
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Gods are the Gods of Leconte de Lisle or of Racine, concerning themselves with 
mortals only to their hurt. 


The deep gates of sunset in their sight 
Burn with the broken day. 


To Zeus, in Orestes, he hurls defiance: 


Erase the staining sorrow we have known, 
Thou, whom all things obey. . . 

Dream not, we love this sorrow of our breath, 
Hope not, we wince or palpitate at death. 


_ I shall never forget my joy at finding in Paternoster Row, London, an old 
soiled copy of Searching the Net and reading the lines (of a poem not reprinted in 
Poems Dramatic and Lyrical, which I already possessed) : 


The Sea, my pathway, spreads her deep with roses 
To my red gates... 


For many years, in Aberdeen, I had a passion for de Tabley’s poetry. More 
than any other poet, until I found Francis Thompson—and with the one excep- 
tion of Rachel Annand Taylor—he influenced my life. My student days were 
overshadowed first by Sir William Rowan Hamilton and the French Symbolists 
(a curious combination), then by Walter Pater and Lord de Tabley. I brooded 
over them in the wild, sunset-lighted, ruined woods of Hazelhead, now, alas, 
a trim, flower-bordered, get-at-able-by tram Park, and in more kempt and 
dainty Victoria Park, under the window of Rachel Annand Taylor’s flat. Besides 
my lecture to the Literary Society in Aberdeen, I spread the gospel of De Tabley 
(and Stuart Merrill) to a curious summer-school held in the Outlook Tower, 
Edinburgh, under the auspices of Patrick Geddes. But this was later, after my 
first return from Grenoble, and when I had fallen under the spell of Ricardo 
Stephens’s Cruciform Mark, and the sky-line of Edinburgh against the winter 
stars. 


Little did I know then that Edinburgh—the demure streets of the North 
side, peopled by lawyers and the Scottish aristocracy, and Aberdeenshire would 
be inextricably involved in the mesh of my life, and that with de Tabley I should, 
at last, here in Dublin, be driven to say, in despair 


Sleep, and forget all things but one, 
Heard in each wave of sea,— 

How lonely all the years will run 
Until I rest by thee. 


And (as in his Pilgrim Cranes) : 


The cloud-fire wanes beyond the lighted trees, 
The sudden glory leaves the mountain-dome. 

Sleep into rest, old anguish mine, and cease 

To listen for a step that will not come! 
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Still some lines of de Tabley’s run in my mind: 


Hush are the hills and quiet to the eye, 
The river’s reach goes by 
With lamp and holy tower and squares of corn 
. . . And hamlets happy in the alpine morn, 
or: 
Mother of comfort, come! 
The harvest axles shine, 
The grain is gathered home ; 
The hills are full of wine. 
The vats are red with lees, 
And red the vine-girls’ knees! 


‘‘Monarchically throned, august,’’ indeed, de Tabley is, as Reynoldson 
said in 1895 in his White Book of the Muses. 

Miss Léw is to be congratulated on an excellent and long overdue tribute to 
Lord de Tabley. T. B. RupMOsE Brown. 


JuLes SanpEAU, L’HoMME ET LA Viz. By Mabel Silver. Paris, Boivin et Cie, 
N.D. (1936). pp. 247. 35 francs. 

We are all familiar with Mademoiselle de la Seighére and Le Gendre de 
Monsieur Poirier, those acute studies of French social life in the middle of last 
century which have been too often debased to the torture of school boys and 
girls who were unable to appreciate them fully. Sandeau is definitely a writer 
for adults, not that there is anything ‘‘ bannable’’ in his work, but because 
his interest is psychological and sociological. Mrs. Mabel Silver, one of my 
most distinguished past moderators and large gold medallists, has written an 
excellent account of this strangely neglected author, with full reference to all 
the original documents. It is curious that Sandeau should have had to wait 
a century for adequate treatment, particularly as he was associated in his youth 
with George Sand—indeed it was from his name that she took her pseudonymn. 
Mademoiselle de la Seighére appeared as a novel in the Revwe des Deux Mondes 
in 1844 and in volume form in 1847. Sacs et Parchemins was first printed 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes in 1849, and in volume form in 1851. From 
these novels Sandeau at a later date drew his two famous plays, Mademoiselle 
de la Seighére, in 1851, and Le Gendre de Monsieur Poirier in 1854. There 
can be little doubt that to the collaboration of the actor Regnier is due the 
success of the former play. He not only created one of the characters, but 
wrote a considerable portion of the text. Mrs. Silver notes that Sandeau, 
“‘ observateur scrupuleux et exact . . . étudie les types sociaux et les copie 
d’aprés nature. Sans aucune arriére-pensie politique, il s’effore de retracer 
aussi fidélement les traits du Marquis frivole que ceux de l’honnéte soldat 
de Napoléon. Son impartialité est entiére ’’ . . . And perhaps that is his greatest 
fault in the eyes of the present generation, which has abandoned the scientific 
attitude for that of quite definite partisanship. Sandeau was, and remained, 
in his outlook, a ‘‘ bloody bourgeois.’’ He accepted the social and economic 
system which we now blast with our hatred and our scorn. 
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Le Gendre de Monsieur Poirier was written in collaboration with Emile 
Augier. ‘“‘ La gaité gauloise’’ of the one fused with the ‘‘ grace élégiaque 
et l’inspiration lyrique ’’ of the other. It is ‘‘ une peinture exacte de la 
société sans la Monarchie de Juillet.’ Gaston de Presles is perhaps a 
Caricature. 

Mrs. Silver’s book deals with Sandeau’s relations with Balzac and his liason 
with George Sand, and is equipped with an exhaustive bibliography. 

T. B. Rupmose-Brown. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION VERSUS THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE. By 
Albert Eagle. Obtainable through all Booksellers from Simpkin Marshall, 
Ltd. 5/- post free. 

CHRISTIAN Potity. By V. A. Demant. Faber and Faber, Limited. 7/6 net. 

Mr. Eagle’s remarkable book contains both a Preface and an Introduction 
but could not find a Publisher. We are not in the least surprised. He tells us 
that “it is addressed to all those who would like to believe in religion if they 
thought it was possible to do so, but who genuinely believe that modern science 
has definitely made this impossible.’’ Manifestly nobody is better equipped 
than the author to speak on behalf of science: his knowledge of it in various 
fields is both deep and comprehensive; and the religious fervour of his writing, 
as that of one into whose keeping the Ark had been formally committed, carries 
our sympathy all the way; yet to an honest reviewer telling the facts as he sees 
them this is a terribly wrong-headed book. It is surely permissible to ask—leaving 
science for the moment out of the, question—how can the credibility of the 
Christian religion be reinforced by a jaundiced and bloodshot attack on 
Capitalism accompanied by a rather apologetic advocacy of the Russian Soviet 
republics where the Church in our own day has been virtually wiped out? Yet 
such is the Epilogue to this strange volume. 

The real burden of the book is Chapter VII wherein is to be found the 
quintessence of Einstein's General Theory of Relativity. Elsewhere in the Dublin 
Magazine I have had some things to say about that Theory, but for unrestrained 
savagery of onslaught commend me all the time to our author. No man knows 
better what he is doing: how he is deliberately suppressing the very smallest 
reference to Riemannian plane geometry, keeping back the Gaussian coordinates 
which were devised, as the instructed know, for the expression of intrinsic pro- 
perties—nothing whatever of this elementary technique: space is simply space 
as Euclid understood it; and so any definition, or indeed any mention of 
geodesics is conspicuously absent as being no part of his purpose. The positive 
portion of the writer’s criticism is to make merry at the bare idea of “‘ curved 
space,’ ‘‘ unconceptionable conceptions,’’ and the “‘ space-time continuum 
distorted in the presence of matter.’’ The homely pronouncement is made that 
‘‘ there is not a single fact in physics which affords a jot or little of evidence of 
the weight of a fly’s leg that the physical universe cannot be contained within 
a three dimensional void.’’ But what about Einstein’s equations; the deviation 
of light in a gravitational field, the slowing down of atomic vibrations, and the 
rotation of the orbit of Mercury? 

As a contribution either to science or religion we sum up this work as La 
Bruyére did the Mercure of his day: it ranks ‘‘ immediately after nothing.”’ 
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Now for Mr. Demant’s book! Like Punch’s historic egg it is good in parts. 
The volume contains 19 chapters which in their origin might be described as 
fugitive pieces, but being collected, are here welded into the semblance of a 
socio-theological continuum. We confess at once that the portions of this com- 
petent work which interested us most are the three successive essays—God as 
History, The Problem of Church and State, and The Church and the Modern 
State. In an almost unmodified eulogy the reader will meet here, probably 
for the first time, Otto Gierke’s Natural Law and the Theory of Soctety— 
chapters from a work which Professor Maitland called the greatest book he had 
ever read: Das Deutsche Genossenschaftsrecht. Mr. Demant thinks that Gierke 
would have been staggered by the latest fruits of the “‘ historical ’’ school though 
one of the most learned and balanced exponents of it. His own views are very 
clear and definite: ‘‘ God as history is the most formidable heresy confronting 
the Christian Church to-day, and it is a heresy of the first theological order.’’ 
There is no room in that forthright dictum for any theory of the Divine 
lmmanence. These two or three chapters, I repeat, are full of arresting, timely, 
thought-provoking assertions. We read, for example, that ‘‘ The State comes in 
conveniently to-day as an object of Faith—so State Absolutism partly is the 
revenge taken by the religious nature of man for the apostasy of the Church.” 
This too: ‘‘ Only a totalitarian religion, claiming the whole of man, will be an 
effective answer to a similar claim on the part of the civic State.’’ I cordially 
commend this book te the attention of your readers. SAMUEL B. CROOKS. 


Srx THOUSAND YEARS OF GAELIC GRANDEUR—UNEARTHED. Chronicles of the 
Gael. Dissertation by L. Albert. Vol.1 (Illustr.). London: W. & G. Foyle. 
10/6 net. 

A history of Ancient Ireland, written by an Irishman, over a century ago, 
had the effect of a high explosive, on entrenched authority. But instead of 
attacking him in turn, that authority overwhelmed both author and book with 
silence, and refused to acknowledge either, so they died. 

This individual history has repeated itself in the re-publication of the book, 
and in sequence by repeating the reception given to the original. It was revived 
in Berlin by an enthusiastic supporter of the long-dead Irish author, and of his 
buried-alive history of the Gaelic colonization of Ireland—Herr L. Albert. He 
appeals with extraordinary earnestness and eloquence for a thorough examination 
and fair criticism of its pages, which he has re-published in order that the present 
generation may have the opportunity of deciding for itself as to its value. 

The result so far, may be sketched as follows :—Silence in Court. Not only 
the official preliminary to the proceedings, but also the result. What happened ? 
“You cannot produce the Author: you wish to bring forward fresh evidence : 
have you found his original manuscript ? No? Good. We refuse to have anything 
to do with the matter. Appeal dismissed.” 

In the Preface to the present edition we read of 

._. . an official body of Gaelic scholars, guardians of Irish antiquities. 
The Secretary of this institution (referring to the author of the original 
‘Chronicles of Er-i’’) in a private letter dated Devember 1934, says 
literally: . . .mno manuscript exists from which he could have drawn 
his information. The book is quite un-authentic, and has no confirmation 
in documentary sources. 
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And now, having shown the present position, we will say something about the 
book itself. 

It is more than a re-issue. There is a lengthy dissertation containing much 
that Herr Albert has collected in the way of corroboration of the claims of the 
original author, R. O’Connor. He came of a county Cork family, and was one 
of the men of the ’98 Rising, and his work claimed to be the translation of an ancient 
Chronicle of the Gael, and also of the original un-mutilated Chronicles of Ulster. 
(This latter forms Vol. II of the 1821 original edition). The manuscript was 
stated to be a genuine copy of a much older original, and to be in Old Irish. 
O’Connor says :— 


“Should any captious person be inclined to entertain suspicions of these 
manuscripts, I beg leave to observe that I do not presume to affirm that 
the very skins, whether of sheep or goats, are of a date as old as the events 
recorded, but this I will assert, that they must be faithful transcripts 
from the most ancient records, it not being within the range of possibility, 
either from their style, language, or contents, that they should have 
been forged.” 


Herr Albert says of the oldest part of the records, said to have been set down 
by Eolus of the Gael-Sciot-Iberian race, about 1360 B.C. (page 137)— 


They were published in English in 1821 A.D. 

The oldest part of the narrative is confirmed and verified in a most 
striking way by the Babylonian cuneiform tablets of which neither the 
Gaelic prince (1358-1335 B.C.) nor the Irish preserver of his writings 
(died 1834 A.D.) could have had the slightest knowledge. 

The cuneiform tablets and inscriptions buried under ruins in Mesopo- 
tamia, were not discovered nor deciphered until 40 or 50 years after 
O’Connor’s book had been published. 


Another plea is made— 

To pronounce poetically-embellished history as the product of im- 
agination of a modern poet (as in the case of Macpherson’s “ Ossian ”’) 
is of course easier than to make even the most credulous believe that a 
continuous historical record, extending over thousands of years, and 
filling more than 500 folio pages, with an almost un-interrupted, organ- 
ically and logically connected sequence of chronological and genea- 
logical data—the whole entirely free of all legendary distortions, adorn- 
ment, anachronisms, contradictions and inconsistencies—could be 
invented or compiled by a single writer. . . (p. 25) 


O'Connor claimed that through various misadventures, owing to imprison- 
ment, during his earlier attempt to translate them, and finally the burning of 
Dangan Castle, his home, the original manuscripts were destroyed. ae: 

In its present form, with photographs and maps, and under its flaming title, 
it is a challenge to anyone really interested in Ireland’s past, to pick up and 
examine for himself. ; ; 

I have not space to deal with Herr Albert’s dissertation, or I would try to 
reform some of his information about our pre-Gaelic traditions, which is strange 
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and incomprehensible to me, after 40 years of study. However, these in no way 
affect the possibly great value of much of O’Connor’s work. 

It is mortifying to know that the majority of the Irish press has unduly 
emphasized, in the eyes of Europe, their want of interest in the subject by totally 
ignoring the existence of the book. 

Dublin said nothing. : 

Cork and Waterford gave courteous notices of it, and Belfast was not silent. 
How could it be? For the Editor of a leading Belfast newspaper to see such a 
title on his imperial desk—‘‘ Gaelic Grandeur ’’: and 6000 years of it (!) offered 
for his official consideration. Many of us would like to have heard what he said 
before he wrote what he did. Be that as it may, Herr Albert thanked him,— 
he said :— 

Open vituperation, even if directed against the memory of a noble and 
praiseworthy Irish patriot, is yet preferable to the conspiracy of silence 
maintained by a great section of the British and Irish Press. 


Belfast is a city hav'ng strongly defined opinions with regard to anything 
Gaelic, and the Belfast editor worthily represented the opinion of the majority 
of his readers. 

A question put to him by our present author, might justly be considered by 
all Irishmen,—I give it here :— 

Does, by the way, any fair-minded person in your Editorial offices believe 
in earnest that a half-mad Irish Nationalist—a native of Munster, would 
invent an Irish history of 999 years, written throughout from the Ultonian 
angle and forming an endless glorification of Ulster ? 


All our Public Libraries, I understand, have copies of this book, so that 
readers of this short notice of “Six Thousand Years of Gaelic Grandeur,’”’ have 
the opportunity to examine it for themselves. Herr Albert appeals for criticism, 
for comment, and unless we are mind-bound in the narrow limits of conscience- 
deadening politics and soul-destroying economics, we should find something to 
interest us in his book. We should be interested in the possible discovery, even 
of traces of proof that our pagan ancestors were not inferior to any of the pagan 
races of the same period in culture and respect for mural virtue. 


In conclusion, I pass on the challenge of Cork :— 


“Tt is now for Irish scholars to have their say.” AKG 
ArT AND Lire. By Hannah P. Closs. Oxford: Basil Blackwell. (Illustrated). 15 /- 
net. 
When I read the title of this book, I said ‘‘ I wonder? ’’—, for the 


relationship between the two has been the source of dogmas, heresies, and 
schisms, ever since the earliest days of Art criticism,—the direct cause of the 
heresies and schisms being the dogmas. 

But I am relieved from all further apprehension of additions to the latter, 
as soon as I start to read the Preface. The authoress stresses the variability of 
form and the mutability of esthetic ideals : the antithesis of dogma. Her aim 
is to investigate the inter-relationships between Art and Life, and, as a help to 
the reader, she has provided nearly a hundred illustrations of examples of varying 
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artistic ideals. She clearly shows that the first step towards perceiving these inter- 
relationships is the putting-away of all that hinders a clear view: the removing 
of all acquired prejudices, so that judgment may be clear. 

Many of her axioms are vitally necessary to be kept in mind. Art is an 
expression of Life, is obvious, but let us consider that to express Life by means 
of what we call Art, is one of the highest achievements of Man. In this con- 
sideration it is most necessary to expound the obvious, and to display its essential 
vitality. This she does with the clearness that knowledge gives. 

In order to clear the ground, the authoress removes from its pedestal the 
figure of the Italian Renaissance, which, as she justly says, represents the too- 
long tolerated tyranny of an esthetic prejudice: a form of artistic expression 
unduly exalted to the detriment of others. In contrast she treats of the expression 
of Life, created in the Art of Central Europe: Art that belongs to Nature of the 
broader spaces of Earth. The creations of artists who knew the vigour of Nature 
in a different measure to those who lived beneath a sky of radiant blue: the 
visions of those, born and reared under grey flying clouds, in touch with the 
elemental rhythms at the heart of Life. 

In the chapter on ‘‘ Form and Function,’’ we meet with the birth of the new 
spirit in architecture. When the present phase of industrialism was opening, the 
whole of Europe was haunted by the ghosts of an architectural past, not in rela- 
tion to the need of the day. Art expresses a need: maybe a practical one or 
essentially spirttual,—the need changes, and accordingly, esthetic form itself must 
undergo continuous alteration, as tt adapts itself to a new purpose. 

It is all quite clear. Life is continual Evolution,—extension upon extension 
ot that which has evolved, and always under the same cyclic law, Infancy— 
Youth—Old Age: Youth giving birth to an over-lapping Infancy, so that there 
be no sudden jerks in development, no blank to follow Old Age. 

Art is an expression of this evolution in Life, and this very helpful study 
of inter-relations is a useful handbook for all who are interested in the evolution 
of Art. 

One more quotation: in any future editions of this timely work, it should 
appear as a prologue and also as an epilogue: 

Like Poetry and Music, Art is not an 

amusement, nor is it an escape from 

the stress of Life, but the expression of 

its profoundest Consciousness trans- 

muted to Form,—it 1s the highest 

achievement of human existence. 


I will conclude by mentioning some of the sub-headings of the four chapters 
that go to make up a book which I find quite fascinating: 
Form and Function: the  Artist’s 
vision : Formal and Emotional Unity : 
Space and Time : Egypt and the Art of 
Power: Infinite and Finite: Man’s 
attitude to Nature. 


The illustrations, paper, and binding combined make this volume an acquisi- 
tion to any Art library. AWK: 
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BEHIND THE SPANISH BARRICADES. By John Langdon-Davies. pp. xvi and 
303. London: Martin Secker and Warburg, Ltd, 1936. 12s. 6d. net. 


My old friend Langdon-Davies has written a real book, a book which even 
those who differ from him (on the pacifist issue, for example) cannot help 
welcoming and praising. He knows Spain, and above all, he knows the Spain 
of the working man and woman—the Spanish people, rather than the fantastic 
Spain of some of our popular writers, which they would keep mediaeval and 
forlorn and hopeless, in the interests of supposed poetry and romance, and 
he is filled with violent indignation (not in his easy-chair like myself, alas!) 
for the plot which is destroying the Spain he loves in the interests, first of the 
military and landed and other profiteering interests in Spain itself, and secondly, 
in the interests of that international alliance of Fascist capitalists who, whatever 
their private disputes and however horrible the imperialist wars they institute 
against each other, are as one man against social and economic justice. 

‘“* At one barricade after another ill-armed men who had left their fields 
and workshops to die so that decency shall not perish in another part of Europe, 
welcomed me because I was English.’’ He is ashamed and angry. England 
means to these men democracy: he knows that England (its rulers and 
exploiters) have betrayed democracy and deluged it with their lies. 

Men like Langdon-Davies are the true patriots. Here in Ireland we may 
be glad that the so-called and self-styled Christian Front has not had it all its 
own way, and that, at least, Republican Ireland and many of the so-called 
ex-Unionists have remained true, the former to their democratic and libertarian 
beliefs and professions, the latter to what Britain once stood for in the councils 
of the world. 

Among other lies, Mr. Langdon Davies nails the widespread lie that the 
Fascist uprising of General Franco was necessary to forestall a Red uprising 
against the Liberal Government. ‘‘ There was never any question of a Red 
uprising. To begin with, the Popular Front was the political power behind 
the Government, and so long as it continued it had the forces of law and order 
on its side. It could constantly keep the Liberal ministers up to scratch 
because, without the voting strength of the people, there could be no Liberal 
Government. . . . In the second place there was never any thought ot 
Red revolution, because by keeping the political status quo the worker was able 
to get everything he wanted by economic action... . It was precisely because 
there was no danger of a Red revolution that the Fascists were preparing their 
own disloyalty.’ (pp. 83-84). 

Mr. Langdon-Davies is pungent and concise about the Gil Robles Govern- 
ment of September, 1933, and the October revolution of 1934. The Gil Robles 
and Lerroux regime ‘‘ established a reign of terror, complete with all modern 
devices such as concentration camps, and it set to work to destroy the mild 
liberal reforms of the past two years. It struck blows at all workers’ trade 
union regulations; it drew back from the original promises to the Catalans; it 
wrecked the first efforts at agrarian reform ... . and it proved itself more 
corrupt than even the Primo de Rivera dictatorship (pp. 76-77). 

_ Of the October revolution he says: ‘‘ In Asturias it was a workers’ revolu- 
tion, led by the miners, whose lives had been made intolerable. They (were) 
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butchered to death by the armed forces of the State’ (p. 77), foreign Legion- 
aries and Moors, as it happened. 

In Catalunya ‘‘ President Companys gave himself up ‘ to prevent useless 
bloodshed’ . . . . and soon all was quiet. The workers, seeing that it was 
all useless, went back home . . . . Everyone . . . . was bundled on to the 
prison-ship Uruguay.’’ (p. 78). 

Mr. Langdon-Davies has a very marked prejudice against leaders who do not 
care to face bloodshed! He has also a keen distaste, amounting to scorn, for 
the Catalan movement, in so far as it is linguistic, and not cultural or nationalist. 
I cannot agree with him that it is a mater of indifference whether an ancient 
language lives or dies, and whether Catalans have to express themselves in an 
alien tongue or not. 

I commend the whole book, apart from its bloodthirstiness, to those few 
people who care to understand what the real issues are in Spain; who wish for 
something a little more enthusiastic and biassed than the inhuman detachment 
of Professor Allison Peers, and something a little less cut and dried than the 
Left Book Club’s most excellent guide to the Spanish situation. 

I particularly recommend the last chapter: What it means to us. 

““ What was this Spanish legal government elected last February? It was 
a mildly Liberal, middle-class government containing not one Socialist, Com- 
munist, or Anarcho-Syndicalist .... It antagonised the military by continuing 
a policy based on the belief that, so long as Spain had a Pretorian Guard, it 
could not have a safe democratic government . . . . (it reduced the superfluity 
of 800 Generals, among other things!) The legal democratic government of 
Spain antagonised the landlord class by carrying out agrarian reforms (of a 
very mild nature). ‘“‘ Cultivated land was not interfered with.’ It 
““antagonised the clerical elements by curtailing their powers, especially by 
insisting on a secular education ’’ (pp. 288-290). 

‘“So on July 18th the legally-elected democratic Government of Spain was 
attacked by a small minority of vested interests without popular support, but 
with the weapons of modern war.’’ (p.2g0). If only the Government had 
been wise enough, prepared enough, and daring enough to disband or intern 
the whole officer class of the Army long before, there need have been no revolt! 

It is not Mr. Langdon-Davies says this, but a Pacifist, who, while support- 
ing the legally constituted Government of Spain, and heartily supporting the 
cause of social and economic justice, cannot help blaming the inaction and 
comparative supineness of the Liberals in power. Mr. Langdon-Davies 
points out that the Basque Nationalist party, which is strongly Catholic, 
supports the legal Government, although it voted against it in the February 
elections that put it in power, ‘‘ a fact that those who wish this to be considered 
a religious war wisely conceal ’’ (p. 291). 

‘Except for a certain proportion of the people of Navarre and neighbouring 
districts, the Rebels have no popular support ’’ (p. 291). 

There follows an exposure of the British Tory legend that Franco’s revolt 
was a ‘‘ national uprising.’’ The so-called red regime, which succeeded the 
Liberal Government, is actually a coalition of ‘‘ every element of the Spanish 
demrcracy, including, for the first time, the Right Wing Catholic Basque 
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National Party and one Communist ’’ (p. 293). Among its supporters are many 
prominent Catholic intellectuals, such as the greatest philologist of to-day, 
Menendez Pidal. 

The British Government, according to Mr. Langdon-Davies, has abandoned, 
in the interests of International Fascism, all pretence even of dressing up its 
iniquitous policy in the rags and tatters of patriotism. It is allowing Italy and 
Germany (in the interests of Fascist capitalism) to get control of British trade 
routes. It is deliberately isolating France and cutting her sea routes. “‘ In no 
part of the world must a Popular Front government be allowed to succeed.” 
That is why Spain is being thrown to the wolves, in the interests of capital, but 
against the real interests of Britain. (p. 302). 

The Anti-Fascist International embraces ‘‘ Russia, nine-tenths of France, 
one-half of England, and some smaller and more civilised countries, such as 
the Scandinavian ’’ (p. 296). 

The British Government, “‘ judged by its actions and inactions, belongs to 
the Fascist International.’’ There is much else of profound interest in this final 
chapter. Some of it I dare not quote. The whole book is packed with personal 
observation, sincere and honest, and informed with a passionate love of the 
Spanish people and an intense fervour for economic justice. There is no index. 

T. B. RUDMOSE-BROWN. 


SPANISH FRonT. By Carlos Prieto. London: Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd. 2/6. 


Within its compass this is as informative a work on the war in Spain as any- 
thing that has appeared in English. 

The author’s sympathies are with the government against which General 
Franco is waging war. This volume explains the reason for that attitude. It 
clearly demonstrates that the roots of the Spanish tragedy go far deeper than 
anything that has happened since the deposition of Alphonso XIII. In effect it 
is a well-informed summary of the history and character of the Spanish people for 
the last hundred years. For a century civil war has been almost endemic 
in Spain. Invariably the issues have been “ the old, old ones of religion, educa- 
tion, suffrage, land, and regionalism.’’ In nearly every European country these 
have been solved in one manner or another. But in Spain they are still the five 
great problems. 

This explains why it is so difficult for people with only a superficial know- 
ledge to understand the origins and the causes of the present revolt, and the regime 
of blood and terror. To-day, for the first time in history, the positions of the 
broad masses of the people and the old governing classes have been reversed, and 
the few are in armed rebellion against the many. The rebellion, Prieto says, 
“is the old Spanish struggle between Liberalism and Absolutism, masquerading 
under the modern forms of Left and Right ideology.” It has gone much further 
than that now, and become “ a problem which must be solved in every country .... 
and we may learn from Spain something of the nature of a world struggle which 
seems inevitable.” 

To paraphrase the author, ‘‘ Spanish Front ’’ might be described as a study 
of the growing pains of democracy in Spain,—-‘‘ Monarchists, Fascists, landowners, 
Church and property owners generally, against the democratic Republicans.” 
It is frank and outspoken, but if its intention is to help to an understanding of 
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the republican and democratic elements, its honesty and sincerity are too deep to 
permit uncritical estimation of these forces. Its analysis of the Spanish character 
1s as valuable as its exposure of the Portuguese dictatorship and its finances. 
On one point Prieto is open to criticism. His statements on the distribution 
of property and the position of the Church in regard to land ownership, usury, 
control of wealth, and political and educational influence are insufficiently verified. 
On these the critical reader needs references to authorities which he could check. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY BY G. K. CHESTERTON. (Hutchinson & Co. 10/6). 


It cannot be said that G. K. Chesterton was a profound philosopher or a 
great man of letters. Indeed, it would be more true to say that he consciously 
avoided attempting to be either. He preferred to be the apotheosis of the man in 
the street, a certain vital symbol of the abstract conception of average, and a 
synthesis of the most normal qualities of mankind. Food, drink, creation, and 
religion were an order of progression in kind. In an age of mechanism, of 
spiritual and intellectual chaos, in an age of agonising search, Chesterton helped 
to preserve a balance, a sanity and a reverence for tradition which was sorely 
needed. He did help in his own way to keep us aware of all that was fine, 
if not final, in the 18th century, and he was what England badly wanted at 
the moment of his advent. That, perhaps, is his exclusive profundity. His 
Gargantuan simplicity and his charm attracted ordinary and extraordinary men, 
and in this auto-biography he has given testament to these qualities, particularly 
in the way he has maintained the difficult balance between the statement of his 
philosophy, or rather his religion, on the one hand, and the narrative of a life 
of achievement and controversy, which might easily have been ill conceived, 
but which is always human and frequently humble. It is not true to say 
that there was anything vague about Chesterton. On the contrary, he was 
extremely objective, localized, and microcosmic, in the best sense of these quali- 
fications. Of the Toy-theatre of his childhood, he says, “‘ I recognise a sort of 
symbol of all that I happen to like in imagery and ideas,’’ and again, ‘‘ I will 
assert that the perfect drama must strive to rise to the ecstasy of the peep-show.”’ 
Here in this very real peep-show, Chesterton staged the drama of his mind, 
here his early mental and emotional conflicts, the rationalism of his youth, the 
adolescent pessimism, his always sub-conscious medieval romanticism, and the 
buoyant Catholicism of later life. At this time it is somewhat difficult to make 
a true valuation of his work, though it may be safely said that his influence 
will survive most of his written work. He wrote for his generation and for 
immediate effects. He admits he could not be a novelist, because he really liked 
to see ideas and notions wrestling naked and not dressed up in a masquerade 
as men and women. The book is also of considerable interest to the literary 
historian of the ‘nineties and the early part of the 2oth century, as there are 
many pictures of eminent men of that time. One cannot refrain from quoting 
from a description of Alice Meynell: ‘‘ Even on a sick bed in a darkened room, 
where the shadow of a bird on the blind was more than the bird itself, she 
said, because it was a message from the sun..... She was strong with deep 
roots where all the stoics were only stiff with despair; she was alive to an 
immortal beauty where all the pagans would only mix beauty with mortality. 
.... She was a message from the sun.”’ 
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The feeling at the end of this book is that Chesterton might have achieved 
greater things in the years to come had not the conflict for him between ‘‘ The 
Ball and the Cross ’’ been finally solved. Deis 


tHE ENGLISH THEATRE--A SHORT History. By Allardyce Nicoll. Thomas 
Nelson and Sons. 6s. net. 


Knowledge of the methods employed in the past in the staging of plays 
has grown so rapidly of late years that this fresh and comprehensive survey of 
the history of the English Theatre, embodying the results of the most recent 
research, is assured of a welcome from all lovers of the drama. Professor 
Allardyce Nicoll gives a scholarly account of the remote origins of the English 
theatre and of its development in the mediaeval, Elizabethan, Jacobean and 
subsequent periods down to the present day. For each of these periods he supplies 
in rich detail all the information available in connection with the structure of 
the theatre, the type of drama presented, the methods of the players, and the 
composition of the audience and its reactions to the art of the theatre. The facts 
as presented support the author’s view that the English theatre as we know it 
to-day represents the close of an evolutionary cycle which had its starting-point 
in the rude trestle stage used by the Roman mimi and by their successors, the 
itinerant entertainers of the Middle Age. The development of the theatre pro- 
ceeded from within, though it may have been influenced at times by social and 
economic forces which were independent of the theatre. 

The theatre, in the latter part of the rgth century, aimed at securing the 
greatest possible illusion in the staging of plays. This ideal was even too 
successfully achieved, and now, as we are told, a sated public has become 
indifferent to the spell of stage realism, and the theatre is “ artistically and 
mentally moribund ”’ in the absence of a new current of fresh and inspiring ideas. 
This is an impasse from which escape may lie, in Professor Nicoll’s opinion, 
through a return to the conventional methods of the past. Professor Nicoll’s 
diagnosis of the cause of the present stagnation in the theatre as its failure to 
appeal to the imagination is probably correct ; perhaps a remedy for the disease 
may be discovered in some form of conventional or symbolic representation. 
Professor Nicoll gives deserved credit to the Italian architects and scene designers 
for the lead they gave to the rest of Europe in the development of the theatre 
during the 15th and 17th centuries. That the Italian influence was strong in 
the English theatre is evident from the number of plots the Elizabethan play- 
wrights derived from Italian sources and the frequent reminiscences of Italian 
poets and dramatists in their plays. Shakespeare’s lines— 

When sorrows come, they come not single spies, 
But in battalions— 


recall instantly the thought and imagery of a contemporary Italian dramatist— 


Sol mai non giunge un mal, giungono molti 
Sempre in drapel raccolti. 


The English Theatre has the great merit that it is constructive in thought 
as well as informative. The author’s views on the present state of the theatre 
and on the conditions of its healthy development in the future deserve pecial 
attention. RP: 
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THE Eccentric LIFE OF ALEXANDER CRUDEN. By Edith Olivier. | Faber 
and Faber. 2s. 6d. net. 


_ The Eccentric Life of Alexander Cruden is one of the most relishable 
biographies which I have had the pleasure of reading. It is well-written, 
sympathetic, critical, and it is beautifully produced. The illustrations seem 
with the text part of one work of art. Nevertheless, it is impossible not to 
single out the first chapter, “‘ The City of Aberdeen,” as in itself a finished piece 
of art. The landscape, old Aberdeen, are beautifully painted with imaginative 
sympathy and convincing restraint. The reproductions of Parson Gordon’s 
map of Old Aberdeen, 1661, from an engraving in the British Museum, and of 
the “ View of New Aberdeen” in Les Delices de la Grand Bretagne by James 
Beeverel, 1707, are each like one beautiful word more in a perfect picture. At 
the same time the old life of the city,—ridiculous, admirable, human, fanatical,— 
is seen as in an after-sunshine, and there, born at once into our sympathy, weak, 
highly strung, persistent, remarkable, kindly, likeable, walks Alexander Cruden, 
the eccentric father of the eccentric man, through the phase of youth and first- 
love, to its sad-bright close in true pathos redeemed by tragic beauty—that 
cry of despair when by chance he faced the unknown girl again after eleven 
years, in London, and “ threw one arm across his forehead, and clutched at his 
friend’s hand, swerving away like a bird whose wing has been broken by a sudden 
shot,” and cried out in agony: “‘ Ah! She has still her fine black eyes.” 

Among the idylls of Scotland, none, for all its artlessness, comes nearer 
the Virgilian touch than this. 

That broken romance, says Miss Edith Olivier, broke something in his 
brain. The girl was banished from Aberdeen, and was said to have had a baby 
in exile, the fruit of a guilty attachment to one of her brothers. Alexander’s 
brain gave way under the shock and he was confined for a few weeks in the 
Tolbooth. 

But the rest of the story. Cruden’s life in London, his Tutorships, the 
Readership in French, the Proof-Corrector, the Bookseller, the Compiler of the 
Concordance, the eccentric reformer, the death in the prayer-chamber, is all 
just as well told by Miss Olivier. 

Chapter V, which gives Alexander’s significations of some of the animals 
in the Bible, is a delight in itself. The Newgate Chapters, XIII and XIV, with 
the reproduction of The Prison Scene from ‘‘ The Rake’s Progress” from the 
engraving by Hogarth, rival the first chapter in perfection and interest. Newgate 
has had many able chroniclers, including the realist Defoe, but perhaps the 
picture which Miss Olivier draws from Crudenia is, through its contrast between 
the prison and the gentle unspoilt nature of Cruden, equal in movingness to any. 
Cruden was a “ gentle fanatic’ and “ knew that God had sent him to be the 
friend and not the enemy of the people around him” (Miss Olivier). Cruden, 
however, went farther. He not only saved at least one wretch deservedly from 
the gallows, but he was an early prison reformer and did his best to bring the 
subject before the House of Commons. Nor should we omit to say that the 
biographer’s reconstruction of the labours of the great Compiler of the Concordance, 
of the instinct and environment resulting in the development of Cruden’s special 
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bent and capacity, is ably performed. ‘‘ There was only one man living who 
could enjoy doing this and he was the man who had not been able to believe 
that Lord Derby might be bored when he heard a French book read aloud one 
letter at a time.” 


How mad was Alexander Cruden? Miss Olivier asks in her last chapter 
‘All Phrenzy Past.” His mental balance was disturbed three times, and each 
time in association with a love-affair. He was badly treated on the two latter 
occasions and illegally and cruelly confined. There was no evidence for his 
committal, and he was confined in private lunatic asylums without the necessary 
forms of the law being complied with. He should have won his law-suits 
afterwards. ‘‘ Yet he was not sane.’ Miss Olivier describes him, then, as eta 
true eccentric, for his ways were not concentric with the circles in which he 
moved.” But she says also, ‘‘ Yet he had none of that isolation from human 
kind which marks the true madman. Lunatics live alone, each in his world, 
but Cruden was acutely aware of the people around him, and he was always 
trying to help them spiritually and materially. His acts “testify to a far more 
active sympathy with the down and out than was common among the 
unquestionably sane people of his day.” 


Apart from three brief periods when he was exhausted, shocked, deranged, 
Cruden seems to have been sane, though eccentric. One calls to mind his 
compatriot and namesake Alexander Peden, the eccentric-to-insane Presbyterian 
Prophet ; likewise the figure of ‘‘ Old Mortality ”’ in Scott’s powerful caricature, 
an unfair but valuable exaggeration—one remembers the Scotland of Cruden’s 
day—one reflects upon his up-bringing as Miss Olivier describes it. He had been 
bathed from childhood in the Bible, having “ studied the scriptures word by 
word in a manner which tends to confusion,’’ and we come to the conclusion that, 
being on fire with a literature which, for all the magnificence of the English, 
translation in which he first read it, was to him a foreign and ancient literature, 
composed originally in now virtually dead languages, this literature being from 
childhood the main food of his mind—its power increased by authority—Cruden’s 
mind developed a phantastic constitution remote from real modern life and 
circumstances. The growth of this phantastic mind not duly pruned by living 
mental contacts, as the claws and hooves of wild animals are pruned and kept 
in order by use, grew disproportionately, and, then, as his fellow creatures 
assumed his lunacy and tended more to isolate him, and as the rebuffs of the 
world flung him back upon inner compensations for love,—work,—ambition,— 
disappointments, he leaned upon the mad phantasy—which leaped accordingly, 
so that at times his view was quite deranged. The world thus, erringly, by 
denying the “ Corrector’ the normal correction of natural human intercourse, 
had made him mad, and, feloniously by treating him illegally, by, in other 
words, making his environment abnormal, had conduced, especially with so 
frail and highly strung a being, to an abnormal reaction. The shock of wickedness 
in his intimate world did no less for Hamlet. But when was the world not guilty 
of all the illness in it, including crime, so much of which is committed under 
an actual physical thick cloud of darkness. 


Yet the Compiler of the Concordance committed no overt act—for 
to engage in a street-brawl to promote peace, or vawittingly terrify a woman 
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by awkward and wild “‘ love-gallantry,” are common unwisdoms but not lunacy. 
Again, as Miss Olivier says, Cruden did not live in this biblical phantasy as in 
a world of his own, only it grew too rankly into his more ordinary mental state. 
He was a concentrated worker, a correct scholar to the end. (His French and 
his naive natural history overlooked). Gentle he was always, and his madness 
reduces itself to a pitying word, ‘‘ Poor Alexander!” . 
Nobody will lay down this book unfinished. LyLe Donacnuy. 


SHAW IN BASIC ENGLISH! 


ARMS AND THE MAN. By George Bernard Shaw. In Basic English. 
Nelson. 2s. 


THE Basis AND ESSENTIALS OF RussiAN. By Charles Duff and A. M. 
Krougliakoff. Nelson. 5s. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw’s Arms and the Man is, up to date, the most important 
volume of the thirty odd that have been presented to the public in Basic English. 
The editor does not claim for the book a literary equality with the original play; 
but he suggests that the Basic version should be far easier for a foreigner with 
imperfect English to understand, since he would only need a minimum vocabu- 
lary. In his preface to the play, Mr. C. K. Ogden admits that the nearer a 
writer approaches to the verse-form, the harder it is for his effects to be copied 
in Basic: which is only what one would expect. 


Basic English consists of 850 words. In the original of Mr. Shaw’s play, 
there are probably about 30,000 words. Yet it reads quite well in this straitened 
medium. 

We are told that ‘‘ Basic’’ stands for British-American-Scientific- 
International-Commercial; but without this knowledge even, one may accept 
the word as eminently suitable for its purpose. 

Nowadays that it is becoming increasingly the custom to travel for a 
holiday, those of us who have not the gift of tongues are often, when abroad, 
made painfully conscious of the desirability of linguistic accomplishments. 

Mr. Charles Duff should be congratulated on the good work he is doing in 
editing a series of Basic grammars. These should prove very helpful to students. 
Few adults, after the day’s work, feel inclined to take up the study of foreign 
languages as an amusement; the Basic method should make the task encourag- 
ingly easy, however. 

The Russian grammar under review is styled ‘‘ a first approximation to a 
Basic Russian.’”” It appears to be all that it purports to be: an excellent 
short-cut to the language. The grammar of the Russian language is exceedingly 
difficult, but this method undoubtedly offers a concise, clear and simplified 
exposition. During the first week after publication, one thousand copies of the 
book were sold. 

French, Spanish, German, Italian, Portuguese, Chinese primers are also 
to be had in the Basic series. On the jacket we find the pleasant assurance that 
other Basic books will be ready soon. 
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THe FLESH oF Cypris. Poems by John Gawsworth. Designs by Frederick 
Carter. London: E. H. Samuel, 26 Litchfield Street, W.C.2. 6s. 


Frederich Carter’s illustrations in The Flesh of Cypris are extraordinary. 
They do not, of course, show him at half his best, but are distinctive enough, 
for all that. There is a slight reminder of Blake, though a very carnal Blake, 
and much more of Will Dyson, though a very non-social Will Dyson. They 
rage with energy and movement, but put rather too much emphasis upon 
the sexual features of the human body. The picture illustrating poem I is 
too anti-Philistine, and the man’s body is twisted into a position only possible 
to an acrobat. Moreover, though the grin on the faces of the man and woman 
may be correctly expressive of some Cyprian ecstacy, it is one that ought 
to be hidden from the public gaze. Indeed, the expressions on the faces are 
often artificial and non-seductive. The picture illustrating poem V looks like 
a spoiled masterpiece, and the picture illustrating poem VI1 is bewildering, 
a strange mixture of very good and imperfect. The depiction of female frenzy 
and male ruin illustrating poem III (an uneven, unrealized poem, and the 
worst in the book) is as lurid as it is brutal, though it probably effectively 
gives the idea (though not an idea that is present in the poem). The least 
striking picture in the book illustrates the second best poem (No. VI, an 
Elizabethan sonnet). But the figures illustrating poem VIII are beautiful and 
rather wonderful, though the woman’s face seems a little too masculine. 
Beautiful, also, is the fine study of the nude on the large title page, and the 
same applies to the charming picture illustrating poem IV, though the poise 
of the figures seems to be wrong. In nearly every instance, however much one 
may disapprove of the drawings, they excite the attention, and show genius rather 
than mere talent. 

The poems, by John Gawsworth, for the most part belong to an earlier 
world, the world of Ernest Dowson and Arthur Symons, with an odd Eliza- 
bethan fusion instilled into its entrails. The best of them, in spite of the cliché 
“ love-life ’’ and the rather odd third line, is memorable, and seems to express 
a real religious and physical emotion (the two, of course, sometimes combine) 
in no way at variance with the form : 


When I have turned to death’s more chill embrace, 
Braving the coldest kisses of decay, 

Will you remember how you held my face, 

Breathing love-life into poor mortal clay? 


Will you remember how I loved you then, 
Earth being hallowed wheresoe’er you trod, 
Life being that eternal moment when 

We kissed for all time, finding love as God? 


Yes! I believe. Unclouded in your mind 
Remembered moments of past love remain; 
Whilst I, poor dreamer—never shall I find 
Such lips as yours again. 
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The chief adverse criticism to make against the book as a whole is that the 
two minds are not in accord. Frederick Carter is expressive of the world of 
D. H. Lawrence, while John Gawsworth, though a very young poet, is entirely 
pre-Lawrence. HERBERT PALMER. 


CocKALORUM : WRITINGS IN THE SUMMER SEASON, 1936. By Hamish Maclaren. 
Published by Peter Davies. 10/6. 


There comes, now and again, a book which has enough oddity and quiddity 
to start one to talk. A book like this, which is written as if there were not that 
desperate wall and ditch between the written and the spoken word. For the 
great majority or human-kind the tongue hangs loose enough but the putting 
down on paper stiffens language somehow. Perhaps now, this may be an 
exaggeration; who talks well can, being willing to the labour, write well also. 
But it is hardly done off-hand without the rarest of luck. So when on the page 
in print, under one’s eye across the printer’s ink the authentic voice of a man 
speaks there is no more to be said, really, than to tell the world to listen, for 
here is a heap of fine fantastic tales about all the wide world and they all seem as 
if they had happened. And, too, they happened to someone who had gone out to 
find things and has come back to tell them—for his own pleasure,—heaven, and a 
publisher permitting. 

Well, these writings in the summer season were made to provide for the 
winter, Hamish MacLaren tells us in a prefatory note. How long or how little 
was the time of setting down, there is, in the book, the matured and enduring 
thought of a few years of work and contemplation, solutions of this and that 
which went on away off there in the China Seas, or Scapa Flow, or a South 
Country Inn, or in the Islands on the Atlantic edge of the North Country. 


NEW FICTION. 


Famine. By Liam O’Flaherty. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 

SprinG Horizon. By T. C. Murray. Nelson. 7s. 6d. 

Eve’s Doctor. By Signe Toksvig. Faber. 7s. 6d. 

NINEPENNY FLUTE AND OTHER TALES. By A. E. Coppard. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. WHITE AND OTHER STORIES. By Booth Tarkington. Heinemann. 6s. 
RoarinG TOWER AND OTHER StorIES. By Stella Gibbons. Longman’s. 7s. 6d. 


Ireland was never called ‘‘ Merry Ireland,’’ and in his new novel Mr. Liam 
O’Flaherty has gone back to one of its least merry phases—the Famine. It is 
not, needless to say, a cheerful book, yet it is not a scarifying book after the 
fashion of Knut Hamsun’s Hunger which, read many years ago, has left its 
scar upon my memory. Only an Irishman who has implicit in him the resigna- 
tion and acceptance of a persecuted people could have written, as he has written, 
this terrible story of a simple people, living primitive lives, reduced to a state 
more of animal weakness than terror before the gradually increasing threat of 
death by starvation. In some ways indeed, and in some particulars, it would 
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be difficult to overpraise this book. There is the beautifully detailed first 
chapter showing the Kilmartin family rising at break of day to go about their 
work—a detail which rises again to the full stretch of Mr. O’Flaherty’s imagina- 
tive pictorial genius in the closing chapters in which we see old Kilmartin too 
weak to bury his dead wife, while his daughter-in-law, Mary, makes her escape 
to find her husband, and ship to America. Indeed in his handling of the afflicted 
inhabitants of the Black Valley, Mr. O’Flaherty’s tenderness combined with 
restraint are most admirable. 

Yet I do not think this to be his best novel for the reason that it lacks the 
sustained narrative drive of The Informer or even of Skerrett. Partly the 
strength is dissipated by Mr. O’Flaherty’s interest in more complicated 
psychology—here we have a doctor, his half-witted sister, and the drunken 
agent—which, as usual, he tends to present in over melodramatic and confused 
terms. And so the outline of the whole does on occasion become wavering and 
blurred. When this has been said, however, Famine remains a notable witness 
to the powers of a novelist of genius. 


In Mr. T. C. Murray’s first novel, he remarks, ‘‘ The talk of simple country 
folk flows as peal as a running brook. It strays at will, and is free from 
those moments of self-consciousness which afflict the sophisticated as the piping 
of birds in spring-time.’’ The same observation could be applied to this story 
of the sensitive and impressionable boyhood of a lad in a small country town 
in Cork. There is no strident harshness, no conflict—until we come to the 
threat of the impending conflict between father and son at the end of the book ; 
it is the creation of a happy and observant childhood to which the rumours of 
unhappy things, a tortured schoolmaster, a silenced priest, the failure of the 
other boys to support his best friend who tries to start a Young Liberator League 
cloud Stephen Mangan’s expectant spirit in the proportion of the jangle of 
out-of-tune bells. Just as Carberymore, Stephen’s town has escaped “‘ the 
settled melancholy ’’ of other little towns in Ireland, so Stephen, happy in his 
family life and in his mother, escapes from early frustration and bitterness. 
The flavour of this gentle but truly imaginative book is the flavour given by a 
mind of exceptional tolerance and sweetness, which is not, however, a sweetness 
born of evasion. 


Eve’s Doctor is a difficult novel to review, for one must respect the sincerity 
of a writer who is impelled by indignation in this case against the Catholic 
dogma that the new born child shall be saved in a crisis, even if it is likely to 
be at the sacrifice of the mother. To prepare her ground Signe Toksvig has 
necessarily to take us inside operating theatres and hospital wards viewed from 
the clinical angle. Her accuracy has, I believe, won praise from the medical 
journals, and in an age when detail is scorned by those who disbelieve the saw 
about the necessity of breaking eggs to make an omelette, I applaud her veracity. 
But a novel of this kind tends to present us with a ready-made hero, and Dr. 
Michael Murrough the brilliant gynaecologist, seen as he is reflected through 
the eyes of an adoring woman patient is not altogether convincing. However 
this is a readable and warm-hearted book to which the writer adds a welcome 
touch of complexity in her introduction of the Catholic priest with his suggestion 
to the heroine that science has not the only, nor necessarily, the last word to say. 
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As always Mr. Coppard writes like himself and no one else. Open this 


book of stories at random and start reading, say, the beginning of a story called 
The Badge: 


At half-past two on a summer afternoon Mrs. Pettilow, an elderly widow 
who suffered from cramps in her knuckles and consequently wore vinegar 
bandages on her wrist was sitting on the sofa in her cottage waiting to go 
out on an important occasion. At least it was rather important and Mrs. 
Pettilow was clad in her array of ancient funeral clothing. . . . 


and one must realise that here is that direct and personal approach to life which 
marks the original artist. These stories are short ones ; the ending are often too 
arbitrary, but there is not one which at some point does not reveal the Coppard 
twist of delight in the oddness and oddities of human beings. He is at his best 
when he writes of poor folk and of country folk, when he represents to perfection 
that turn of speech impregnated with humour and irony of those who have lived 
close to life, and so have achieved wisdom. And in The Chronicles of Andrew, 
in which an old gamekeeper tells stories, veracious and not so veracious, to two 
wondering children, there is that quality of vividness about the whole scene 
which is to be found in such an idiosyncratic masterpiece as Alice in Wonder- 
land. 


Other stories are regrettably concerned with those dull men who find their 
sapless being in books and culture, regrettably because Mr. Coppard cannot 
bend these puppets into his own vision, and they become too dreary Aunt 
Sallies to be worth knocking down. About such people, his joking becomes 
strained, while one or two of his allegories also miss fire. 


Mr. Booth Tarkington has written what he rightly calls ‘‘ four unusual 
stories ’’—though one of these, one suspects has been added as a make-weight— 
since they are seriously concerned with the mystery of the unseen world and 
life after death. Serious is the qualifying adjective, since, needless to say of the 
making of ghost stories, of pseudo-scientific stories, of semi-humourous stories, 
of sentimental religious stories, etc., there is no end. But Mr. Tarkington writes 
with a sincerity of belief in the ordering of this present life as an approach to 
eternity which compels our attention. This is a new vein for the creator of 
Penrod. 


Miss Stella Gibbons’ stories are all of the more or less efficient magazine 
brand, and so a little disappointing from the author of Cold Comfort Farm. One 
would not complain so much were not one or two at least marked by a senti- 
mental falsification of life which is surprising in a writer who has shown herself 
capable of that humour and true tenderness which is the enemy of sentimentality. 
And again and again Miss Gibbons slips in matters of ordinary observation: a 
trained boxer is described by the remark, “‘ his movements were uncouth, as 
though he had never been trained to move.’’ Nor are chorus girls of forty odd 
likely to burst into tears and weep in public because they have been told by a 
theatrical agent—incidentally the most courteous of turners-down—that they are 
too old. Nor is stew made with cabbage. . 
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Tue Happy FISHERMAN. By Stephen Gwynn. Illustrated by Roy Beddington. 
Country Life Limited, 20 Tavistock Street, W.C.2. Ios. 6d. 


Stephen Gwynn’s angling book is a very happy book, radiant with impressive 
pictures and days of rich success. Evidently Ireland is a much better country 
to fish in than England, especially for salmon and sea-trout. Not that he confines 
himself entirely to Ireland, for he records successful days on those pearls of 
English dry-fly streams, the Kennet and the Test ; and Roy Beddington includes 
an especially fine picture of the Tees at Barnard Castle, where the fishing to-day 
is not particularly good. ; 

As a literary work, too, the book is impressive, for it ‘‘ gets across ’’ without 
in any way being pretentious or relaxing its grip as an angling book. It is full 
of the right kind of atmosphere—of rushing river and hill-ringed still water, and 
of leaping trout and salmon ; so that you feel you were really there—walking up 
the river edge under grey or sunny skies, or drifting on some wave-rippled 
lough. It is rather more than a mere record of fish and angling fact. 

The observations on flies are often very interesting. Stephen Gwynn seems 
to think that the best three flies for wet-fly fishing in Ireland are the ‘‘ orange- 
grouse,’’ ‘‘ hare’s ear,’’ and the ‘‘ blue body.’’ The “‘ blue body ”’ is also called 
the ‘‘ blue and black ’’ or the ‘‘ blue-body and black hackle ’’ and dressed with 
a blae wing, as is generally the case, it is nothing more than an artificial blue- 
bottle. This fly was recommended to me above all others when I fished in 
County Wicklow, and I certainly found it the best. Stephen Gwynn has even 
had considerable success with it on the Kennet. But it is not a generally used 
English fly, and is only successful in exceptional instances. The Greenwell’s 
Glory is the standard English winged fly, a fancy fly that kills in the place 
of several of the olive duns ; and the ‘‘ orange-grouse ’’ is little used in England 
save in brown flooded water, the nearest approach to it being the “‘ orange- 
partridge ’’ which is assuredly the best and most universal of all the hackled 
flies. Hare’s Ear is, of course, good everywhere, but not as fashionable in Eng- 
land as it used to be. Even artificial flies, like styles of poetry and painting, have 
fashions. 

In the special chapter on sea-trout fishing Stephen Gwynn raises an interest- 
ing question : 

““ Why the whole brown trout population in such places as Connemara does 
not adopt this habit of a salt water period, it would be hard to say. In those 
lakes there are, each year from July onward, multitudes of hardy, well-nourished 
fighting fish, yearlings of a quarter of a pound to three-quarters ; second year 
fish, not so numerous but still plenty, ranging from a pound to three pounds—and 
occasionally bigger still. Along with them, bred on the same spawning beds, 
inhabiting the same waters, are contemptible, non-migrant, lean-gutted creatures, 
weighing two ounces when they should be a quarter of a pound. They are not 
to be blamed for their condition: that district of peaty bog among granite rock 
produces no insect life to speak of except the midge ; peat feeds no worms ; and 
lime there is none for the creatures that would form some kind of crust or shell 
about them. . . . Why then do not all the brown trout go to the sea? If some 
inducement could be found, fishing would benefit incalculably, as these brown 
miseries eat the spawn of both sea-trout and salmon.’’ 


, 
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We all know those ‘‘ brown miseries,’’—slum trout, as it were, who dream 
never of the great spaces. Nay, most laudable patriots, who prefer to starve at 
home and offer Spring opportunities to angling-beginners rather than selfishly 
leave their austere home. But what a difficult question is raised! When did 
the first brown trout go down to the sea and become sea-trout? How often, and 
when, do they do it now? And to that I would add, ‘‘ What is the American 
rainbow-trout? ’”’ From its habit of clearing out and going seaward as soon as 
it is put into an English stream one would suppose that it is a sea-trout which 
tens of thousands of years ago got land-locked very much against its will, and 
now, with a vindictive memory longer than any Irishman’s, refuses to be 
acclimatised in any stretch of water less than a hundred miles from the sea,—and 
very often not in that. Stephen Gwynn also seems to suggest that good sea-trout 
Tivers must widen out into chains of lakes. But what about these two Border 
rivers, the Esk and Liddell? Could any be better? At anyrate they are lofty in 
repute. 

‘i The book is highly decorated. Indeed, some of Roy Beddington’s illustrations 
are good enough to cut out and put into frames for the wall. 
HERBERT PALMER. 


FROG IN THE REEDS. By Kit Marshall. Nelson. 7s. 6d. 
MURDER IN Fiji. By John W. Vandercook. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Frog in the Reeds is a dramatic story of a young English girl brought up in 
the wilds of Zululand, into which the author has brought his singular knowledge 
of that mysterious country. ‘‘ Frog ’’ is a charming, vigorous character whose 
adventures, and instruction in native folklore by a witch doctress, are delight- 
fully combined to portray life among a fascinating and lovable people. 

Detective Bertram Lynch, whom we met in Murder in Trinidad, turns up 
in the Fijian Islands. Here is murder with a political motif, too early solution 
of which would have amounted to serious failure. Then come in the League 
of Nations, three dead flies on a dead man’s cheek, a lavender-coloured patch 
on a map, a chunk of hard red sandstone and a disarranged automobile cushion. 
Sufficient, in truth, for mystery in the first degree! But regarding the half- 
killing of a prisoner as a “‘ tentative ’’ arrest seems to make Murder in Fipt a 


story of the ‘‘ Third Degree.’’ 


As I Was Goinc Down SACKVILLE Street. A Phantasy in Fact. By Oliver St. 
J. Gogarty. London: Rich & Cowan, Ltd. 16/-. 


We are compelled to hold over until our July-Sept. issue the review of this 
eagerly looked for autobiography. It has been selected as the Evening Standard 
Choice and Book Society Recommendation for April. 
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Obituary 
EDMUND DOWNEY. 


Edmund Downey, who has died in his eightyfirst year, was a grand old man 
of Irish fiction, journalism and publishing. As a young man he established, with 
O. Ward, the publishing business of Ward & Downey in 1884, which did a great 
deal of English and Irish publishing of a popular sort, and which published the 
only edition outside America of the Stories and Poems of Fitzjames O’Brien. In 
1894 he established his own concern Downey & Co., which paid special attention 
to Irish authors, and published the best and the only complete edition of Charles 
Lever, edited by his daughter. 


He wrote a large number of novels, mostly humorous. Of these the best was 
Through Green Glasses (1887), published under the pseudonyn of F. M. Allen, 
which had a very large sale. Of serious novels he wrote far too few. The first, 
and the best, of these The Mystery of Killogue (1879) is a fine story. He also 
wrote a useful biography of Lever, Charles Lever, His Life in His Letters, and a 
partial autobiography under the title Twenty Years Ago. 


He returned to Waterford many years ago and founded and carried on The 
Waterford News. 


He was a good Irishman all his life, and retained his interests to the end. 


P. S. O’H. 


